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INTRODUCTION 


It doubiful if an^ free parliaircnt has c\tr succeeded in making 
Us proceedings adcquiu.l> known lo the ciiircn bod> which elected 
u fn Great llntun only a few hundred copies of /ffinia/r/arcsoM 
People s\ ho ss i\h to know the ptocccdirpt of the I louse of Commons 
h.i\e to rely on prcM rcTHiris unless they cin afford the daily nines 
Of ihc later bound volumes of the Olficial Report Press sum* 
manes of the Dcbaics ore based ptinvinb on news or party values 
they snnnot, therefore, provide more than a rough or p-artial record 

Commons to the pcncnl public 

Notumc Two ol the Pcrcii/n //Lnion/ provides not a record of 
feptslatlon, but a collection of debates snd itatements made in the 
HoiJte of Commons as to those pnncipJes which memben thought 
sboitld govern and inspire the miion't economc e/Tort All 
speeches are quoted seriatim They have often been cut, even 
h'*svilv cut Omisuons are usually indicated by a short sequence 
of dots in Ihc tcst—thui Ikiwten the dilTereni debates a 
few csp’itutory words base l<en added by the cd tor, 'inJ tn all 
cases these ate printed in I’alcs No svords base teen inserted 
in any sjvcch. and in selecting raitcrul from the debates and 
in rcdiianp its length no other aim than lo shorten the record las 
been pursued The sense of a speech has in no case been mod fied 
and no partisan or pcnonvl coosiJcratton has determined anv 
nbnJpm- nt ! sir the selections and abndpments tl e puMivbcrs 
alone are responsible Tlic permos on of the Conirol’er of II Vt 
Staltoncty OfT'oe has b«n oMaired for the rcprodoetion of the 
extracts frert the fXbates 3rd graefid acknowlcdfrim: h here 
majfc ofthecoi ricsy andliclpoflhat Dcpjrtmcn* 



CHAPTER I 

GOVERNMENT ACTION AND PARLUMESTARV ASSENT 

Naturally enough, the earliest days of the ^var saw no great i alunte 
.of economic d/sciusion In Parliament In the preceding three } ears, 
and especially in the preceding six months, the tjo\ernment had 
already acquired many of the powers v>hlc}t it needed to put the 
national economy upon a ^ar footing , and the emergency legislation 
which It now demanded was for the most part agreed to mthout 
question On afeiv matters, howeter, there took place debates which 
clearly foreshadowed the hues that future criticism was to take 

(a) The Control of Employment Bdl 

// Mas ineMtabk that the Opposition should question the Govern- 
ment's labour pohey On the 4/ft of September there hw a ^lef 
debate on the National Registration Bill, and on the next day the 
Intraduetlon of the Control of Employment Dill ga\e an opportunity 
for much plain speaking 

5lh Sept , 1939 

The minister OF LABOUR (Mr Ernest Brown) I beg to 
mow, 

“ That leave be given to bnng in « Dill to confer on the Mmister of 
Labour powers with respect to the control of employment diinng the 
present emergency, and for purposes connected with the matter afore- 
said " 

Before I explain this most important Measure I must make crystal 
clear, if I can, what tt docs not do It does not require a worker to 
Jcav« employment with which be is content It does not require a 
worker to accept employment with a particular employer There 
IS no question ofanypresurc being put upon a workerto remain in 
work which he wshes to lca\r Finally, where consent to engage- 
ment or re-engagement js refused, the posiUon will be that the 
worker, if unemployed, will be offered altcrnaiwe employments m 
hts or her own occupation I am aware that that ts not the usual 
wny of explaining a Bill but, because this ts such an important sub- 
ject potentially, 1 thought it wise to make these things clear at the 
9 



“■^derstand.Dg, 

"“teV^harT 

poiver of the la?d is use'd totSh^5“J™ ™™ "'“™“ 

there ,s a shortage of“ sanLl bS^ tthere 

workers are wanted is of vital imn rt^"* work for which these 


'vumers are wanted is ofvifai wnicti these 

not engaged at the moment slSu^^*? any labour and knowledee 
most useful to the nation employment 

are devised so that personnd mat processes of the Bill 

which are the most v tal The Hill employments 

vawncies by employers and second first the advertising of 

In both cases the BiU gives oower .“.^'"^Sements of labour 
specifying to what clastis oftmtt^ ^^mster to make orders 
ments are to apply I ^-CQUire 

;s made relat n^tt parbctlat ^ 

^di«ofemploycrsandworkm^?i^^^^^^^ the recognised 
We have been in consultation 

General Council and the British Fm.sJ^® Trades Union Congress 
accept the principle of the Bill on Federation and they 

be consulted on zny orders to h2 they will 

undue interference with the ''til be no 

employers and tradeTiuons bel'veen 

ployment of workpeople I wish a?o^ ®PSasement and em 
Mpected to use th«e po^vm 4delv^ ®J®ar that it is not 

P®fsonneI in those oooupaiions affect ng 

special demand for them “’'*‘«fnes where there may be a tery 
I want the House nnd »i, 

S”® , ■> ■“ °U? .«c„Sr,S' n° »'« ■" °- 

existing voluntaiy mdustnal mar-i, fullest extent the 

•he ivorkets side X >>“» M the entpI^S end 

potent, ally uoVm J ri“ '>»™ on of the Su 

Apart from the reslncltons „ 5P™'=“'‘>nal 

B'U - ‘ha m “he casSX^Ti!'* 

National o°f®®’®mifc managerial and 

iSXt, ‘^'"••e' RcastS ™ •’'2'h'S'onal workers the 

P make an order prohibiting 



inless wlhthe Minister’s cdnsent an 

ippties from ^ivertisins hm ™sh to W ?„TesfpWe in the 
ialiS?mte° esTfOTadvertisemcnts to appear ofTenn^B inducements 

It illesal after the date speciTied in „|,om 

an order applies to f ^ ”™^„nsents mere there is a 
ihc order applies unl^s the Mims . , resorts 

ShortageoraiairticidarclassoflabouMhe^^^^^^ 

to adiertising in various fomK In s«r tirtie unre^^^^ 
ments for essential classes of particularly upon the 

the unsettling effect •*''‘’“S*“>“';“'^‘“^v 3iirscltlinB industrial 
ordinary trades union and 7ivant to make it nuite 


I« unreasonably withheld . behalf of the 

Clatne 1 ( 1 , 4 ) requires conrent to tagnen by o^^ ^ 

Minister to any engagement or re engagemen 
Order 


Order .oonpctors In order to secure 

Cause 2 gives pov-er to ^ ^viU be necessary for 

enforcement of the provision ) ^v . -5 factories vrhere 

authonsedpemonstohaica^^^^ 


authorised persons to ha'C accw * which may I 

vtorkpeoplc wthm the scope of the orders wnicn m 

emplojcd , 1 ,,. Measure is not only 

The House wU recognise that this m ,s ,n 

necessary on the of the Trades Union Congress 

the interests as the General Coon of the hannoTuous 

and the Fcdention of EmP'oJJJ SJvc^ment the trades unions 
working of industry in J securing victory 

and organised cmplo>crs P the industnal history 

for our cause I '\ould like to a 5 jory of the organisa 

or the last four years con^ to w j industrial supplies will 

tion production and dclneiy nf all concerned— the man at 

re\Ml a wnndcrful effort on the pa . manaeers 


lion prouucuuit uaiM vw*"-** 

rcical a wonderful ""■^hnician! and managers 

the bench as well as when Parliamenlary dis- 

M« GRENFELL I" ,he Minislcr has nghlly taken 


M« GRENFELL I" '’^S' 'he Mmis' cr has nghlly taken 
cussion has been so much g- Ip'lhc mam pnnctpics in 

more than the usual lime >” «" ’"'"“Vrissunug There is a 

this Bill The litle "’'“'"“"ggeslS thalcmploymcnt should 

gooddcalofdistnistwhenCTcrttissuggst „ full 

be conlrolled ma ha''’ ■>" 

knowledge of the effect that its jussage maj 



-I?" ' ”« have been 

respomiblefoi ™! t,™' “ assurance that thoSe who 

menno f L‘° "'“"''“S ov^ the conditions of labour and 
ment m this country have been fully consulted and that thev ' 

at^ia 

undertaken. Of the men who ■ ofgnisation is being 

calledupontofight weame^^^H^ 1 ^ 

and the devotiof t’o duty of tte ™n'’tX? 

whether at home or abrrad wuf iS of no « “”*™- 

dozen or a score of neoule V u? '' ‘h® if a 

man with what is nrassarv ^ hEhlm! 

to be 12 or 15 „ '’ghtmg man there tviU hate 

essential national service? food and carrying on 

during the period of cm?rgencv^Shicl? ' °'''™heliipng majority 
kept contented, unless the?^t?^'s?So??''ii^' ^ 

part of the Ooveranicnt and of consideration on the 

unintemipled, ioSind ?oo,?o '“1 never get that 

to us in the eid consistent service which will mean success 

In thrstrugg°e?°not"aSris”ra'foS?^"’i°”'V'“' '"Sagcd'' 

who dissented from the moir a22L. ^"'7 
■ even fought against my own'^ri^S^ oh""™' I have , 

might be assured of propcTworldne 'hat the workcis 

always had and still have a wrv oondiUons. I haw ■ 

regimentation, militarisation m 'yapieion of any plan for the., 
believe that this Bill proposes labour. I do not . 

ivould not stand here to sjprart 1!”'“",^'’'^ that^d. Jf it did, 1 
sidcr what steps are ncccssaVv in ih,' " he prepared to con- 

I should say that labour shSuId be "ormal limes 

have always made that claim h '^'h'" ‘'‘'"H- Wc 

should be able to take advStaKif auJh^ 'hC '“honr 

I hope that labour will get mnS Prospects that oirer. . . . 

fuU recognition of its place in the mr* ®5",.°'^'h“ kind, with the 
prepared to give labou; a 'f 'hU House is 

about will get more out onhis Bill tUS^r u 'o-morrow, then 
this emergency. We must haS- ',f " was not organised in 
vmeed of that neecssiin^ C^SL^^hon If I were not con- 
any restnetion upon the rights ofISf 'hould. hesitate to pul 

h™ if you ate to win through in tilwnw/""."'-'"' hh™ organL- 
fet labour should in certain ciminKr7^*' vitally nccessary 
^-CS Of peace, for Petsomth seei?ra„rh''c?hh'''“.S.s12ft 



illowed to change its Jocation it is not ahva3S viell (hat a man 
should remain in the same occupation and m the same place It 
5 nght that he should change the location of his cmploymenl^ and 
there is no reason tvhy that should not be done, wiih proper 
organisation But I can see the possibility of its being very difficult 
to ensure that freedom of movement unless there Js organisation in 
the production and the use of labour 

I hope that* whatever is done in this House in the organisaUon 
of labour will not be done at the expense of the freedom of the 
worker, but that tve shall give the worker the greatest freedom and 
the hipest measure of reward and remuneration possible, for the 
services he renders There is nothing said about that m the BiU 
It refers m the Preamble only to the control of employment I hope 
It will be made sufficiently clear that this is not a Bill to put labour in 
handcuffs and all that kind of nonsense 1 do not think that if we 
examine the Bill we shall find that there js much curtailment of the 
rights of labour, except what is necessary for its more efBcient 
organisation, and to prevent labour being wastcfuUy used and being 
lured from a placb of most efficient service to a place of less efficient 
service 

The Minister knows how necessary it is for him to have a con- 
tented people ^Vhat a hopeless job he has unless he mamtoms 
the confidence of and fnendJy relations with organised workers 
Hjs job IS going to be the most ghastly failure unless he obtains 
this confidence and these friendly rebtions and unless tve get a 
contented body of 12 000 000 workers in this country this House 
Will still hear from them Vt'e have no truce wth the Government 
in these matters Wc have agreed to do everything we can to win 
this ^va^, to defeat Hitlerism and industrial conscription, and to 
defeat the serfdom of the workers and we shall not willingly consent 
to have any instalment of that imposed on the workers of this 
country by any Government which is in power I am not so very 
much afraid of the Bill because there have been consultations and 
1 have been assured on the matter by those who speak for organised 
labour Wc represent our constituents because wc are members 
of the industnal communit> first and afterwards pohiical repre- 
sentatives in this House and it is because I know that people outside 
the House haw examined this subject and have been m consultation 
wiih the Minister that I say that wc have no objection to the intro- 
duction of the Bii! 

Mr MARKHAM I think all hon htembers will agree 
thxt in normal times there is not a Member of the House who w ould 
have had anything but the greatesl antagonism towards such a BiU 
It w a ternbic Bill It is a Bill that absolutely restricts the freedom 
of a man to offer his labour w here be wants 
13 



Mr E smith Only certain men 
Mr MARKHAM It can be appbed to all industries 
the Bill we are g ving the Minister more power in some ways 
any Fascist or Nazi Minister of Labour has m any totahtari 
country While one has all faith and confidence in the 
Minister of Labour one has to fece the fact that m certain war 
conditions there might be a Minister of Labour ^who was 
sympathetic in the sense that he would ^lot willingly listen to 
suggestions that were made outsde the scope of the Act 
might then see an entire abolition of industrial freedom as we 
It a restriction so severe that it would mean that a man no 
•what might be his skill or ability would be bound to one particular 
job for the whole of the emergency 

Mr brown I think the hon Member is entirely misinter 
preling the Bill This Bll will not prevent any man from 
changing his employment it will not compel him to take any 
particular job The hon Member is making assertions which how 
c\er sincere he may be show that he has a false impression of what 
the BUI docs 

Mr KIRKWOOD I hope the Minister will take back this Bill 
as It stands We had a bitter expenence of this m the last War 
and It was because of words in the Defence of the Realm Act then 
that all the trouble w-as caused m the cnginecnng industry Then 
the Government had the power wh ch the Minister desires to have 
under this Bill and the workman was denied the right to leave one 
employer and go to another Immediately that became the law 
ofthe land there was aroused particularly on the Clyde the desire 
to have that idea overthrown J pointed out to the then Minister 
of Munitions thenghthon Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr Lloyd George) that I had had no desire to leave 
my employer up to that moment But it was a difTcrent thing when 
I was den ed the right of a free bom Bnlon to sell my labour the 
only thing I possessed to whatever employer I chose Tlie same 
thing look place in practically every big establishment on the Clyde 
All the key men men who had practicany been reared in the d flerent 
factories in whch they worked men like the hon Member for West 
Fife (Mr Gallacher) felt that desire I point^ out to the right 
hon Gentleman the Member for Oimarvon Boroughs on behali 
of the men of the Clyde that that Act appeared to brand on my 
brow a leitcr B just as dTcctiwIy as if I had. been a slave ol 
Bcardmore s 

Mr E BROW'N The hon Member realises how much I know 
about Vas fctlmsi cm that matvet Vnii tha D H is drawn in preasely 
the opposite way There is nothing in the Bill which will present 
. any man go ng to another employer 
14 



Me GALLAGHER But the other emplojcr cannot take him 

Me KIRKWOOD It is stated disUnctly 

after the said date such employct shall not eneasc or release any such 
enip!oy6 

W= are not ra^ng this No'o'„“e”s"^^ 

Government The very opposite is ^ 

fortunate than the right hon There is at the mo- 

Bill Our union has met him m eve^w y 
ment a spirit abroad m om crush 

bclore We are all hacLinS that p nt 1,5^ 

Nazism m no 1.™ that spinl It is all nght 

to night It IS m order that sse *" ,3 going on in this 

that there should be the are still the norkeis 

House but the svorkers in ih of tjie 

They had a bitter 3 House^utslanding men nho 

ablest men m our "’O''™?"','" safLurding our nghts 
earned the country mth them m Miepia b 
Those safeguards nere not iimnh any-thmg 
OT had surrendered and g«n up a„y nay to 

It IS becaiiso of that bitter el^ncn^ 
trouble the Government tot « are P Pf ,l,g „j,„g class 

I may be wrong, but I im Wter^^^^ ^^1,, jg,vn the 

It IS m the marrow of my i ao not desire to ^ 

ages have been treated m a m „„ ,hat instead of harsher 

them treated in my time J "re setting ncarcr^d 

conditions or any f^re is^at the moment Ihavebccn 

nearer to a unified country ..ndcrsianding 'viih cmplojcrs who 
spending the week-end in go and it is * 

formerly had not a very gi\-cn pledges to the 

desire to keep that 

workers who arc watching us to see inav 

that I oppose this DiU . ^ two I have taken steps 

MR. E SMITH During ,he views of th« ^ 

to asccrtim over as wide JTihl mcsenl situation I find twi 
of this country with regard -gjlje with regard to it In 
there IS a creat spirit among our rwp« mawmum amount ot 
HoSc w^& that taken place 

good will has been 8^°"'" ^ of "-o^ds has ^n ^d m 

^.n now The minim^ ttat has been raised On 
expressing ourselves ^ ^ duty to the men I rep . 

matter I would be be associated since my . 

with whom I have been “h the ob^^-?V°l.Sw^S>d^ 

da)-s if I did not JJ5umbanonBurghs(Mf Kirkwood) 

mvhon rncndthcMcmbcrforD^^ 



* The right hon CentJeman the Member for Epptng w>ill 
remember only loo well what happened when he introduced the 
leaving certif cates during the last War They were more responsible 
than anything else for retarding production dunng that penod and 
with n a few days the right hon Gentleman came to the House 
with Lord Addison and those leaving certificates wre withdrawn 
The result was that all the fnction was eliminated good will v.-as 
restored and production went up immediately 

Mr GALLAGHER I wish to impress on the Mimster the 
necessity of withdrawing this Bill In the first place 1 \sould 
endorse all that has been said by my hon Friend the Member for 
Dumbarton Burghs (Mr Kirkwood) as to his experience and mine 
and that of many others dunng the last War Tlic most important 
factor In securing the speediest possible defeat of the Nazi aggressors 
will be the sustained unity of the working-class people of this 
country The one thing that may injure that unity which is so 
essential for victory is the slightest suspicion that Nazism ilsclf is 
being iniroduccd This may not be industrial conscription but it 
IS a very thick chunk of the thm edge The Minister says that a 
man can Jca\-c his job if he IS discontented Of course he can but 
he cannot gel another He cannot go to another employer That 
other employer cannot engage him 
There has been according to the Minister the most remarkable 
co-erdmat on between employers managements trade union 
leaders technicians and workers If that is the ease where ts the 
need for such a very dangerous exped ent > Someone says we 
requ re organisation but w-c haie organisation The trade union 
organisation » quite capable of relating ihc needs of particular 
industries All the Min stet has to do is to go to a particular trade 
union the engineers or any other and make il clear that skilled 
•workers arc required lo be taken from one place towards ‘another 
The engineers union will do that and the Transport Workers 
Union will do it It is not a question of organisation Here is a 
question of inquisition a very dangerous thing irt the present 
s tuaUon So I wou’d earnestly appeal to the Minuter to withdraw 
the BJL 


14ih September 

Tiir MINISTER OF LABOUR (Mr. Epstct Brown) I fceg 
toniow That the B II be now read a Second time 
Dunng the First Reading it became clear that further con- 
suliaiiom with ihe workers and cmNojers organisations wcie 
dcutabk before Second Reading \ am gbd to inform the 
House that these discussions base Uken place and that as a 
result certain agreed Amendment* will be placed on tlic Order Paper 


:o smirc thcruU«l consuluuon at the bcs.nn.ns of and thro., shout 
[he ..hole procedure under IhB M ,1 ^ groups 

The ,\na:ndnients arc <■«' S-orc^hlns an order under tl« 
The f.rst sroup tt.ll protidc ^ „ renim.t.ec appoimed 

Act the Mimslcr must tafa' “ ‘"j, numbers of nKmbcn 
hy him conspting of a a^tattman ^^pj^^^^^nons 

icprcscnunsrcspcctitcly °f£a.n.» . noneemed and llul any 

of employers sslnch appear to House ss.lh the 

report of the comriuttee must be hid beiore 

orJcr ^^hcn made i ,ka uorker by pnaMding. 

The second group will musl not 

ihil conseni to engagement or concerned at the 

ttnlcsi the Mimslcr can notify to tl^ot that an 

tune suitable alicrnatoc ,f he say-s 

emrbyd can appeal to the court of of 

ahemaliNC employment «^s "^'.^m-mcally cnen 
icfcrccs uphold him form loan 

The nert group of AmcndnKnts watt We 

undertaking which I -ndctrip'o)''*’ 

joint machines of the " ^ for effecting cnpgemcnu if du y 

now or set up hereafter, to M u 

approNxd and subject to ^PP^ 1 'mnt to say ^o ‘ 

Arising out of the First Reading under 

lliSs that them is no "ViS thi^ «■» “If “?he Us? 

tHs 11,11 andtheseeond .stIutTOM ,h.„dencsi in the 

leasing ceitdieate sshKh ssa> ad°!’''“ 
l%ar 


inijusvnal knowledge ability and expcncncc and the patnot 
of our people will be a vital element m the struggle for MCtorv 
The Bill has reached this stage as the result of much detailed discus* 
Sion and helpful constructive co-opcration by the Trades Union 
Congress and the Employers Federation for which 1 — and I am 
speaking for the Government — am profoundly grateful The dis- 
cussions illosiraic the spirit »n which the Government intend to 
proceed on all matters connected with the operatjon of this BiD, 
and I may add m relation to all other questions affecting our 
industrial relations 

Mr DAVID GRENFELL There can be no doubt in the minds 
of those who have examined this legislation that the concessions 
announced by the Minister to-day arc very important concessions 
indeed and must bring much satisfaction to the minds of those who 
sit on this side of the House and who arc more directly responsible 
for the r actions m Parliament than Members who may not have as 
intimate a contact with labour and its problems 
Sir JONAH WALKER ShUTH 1 am a little afraid that the 
genesis of this Measure savours vciy much of the pnnciplc of com 
pulsion I will not say conscription but there arc certainly some 
strong mduccmenis for men to go rn certain directions that it is 
very much akm to compulsion I am very much afraid that the 
genesis ofthat is to be found in the desire of the very large contractors 
and manufacturers who arc in contract with the Government for 
the supply of the r essential needs 
It 1 $ necessary to cons dcr for one moment the circumstances 
m wh ch these contracis arc placed It is the old custom of the 
Service Departments that they will not take the trouble to relate 
tbcir requircmcrns and their demands to the resources of production 
In 1 cu of doing that they content themselves with the selection of a 
certain number of large contractors and manufacturers and when 
these large contractors and manufacturen have placed their contracts 
they leave them to solve the proWem which is really a Government 
problem of considering the means of production Having done 
that and having unloaded their own respons biUty onto the mano 
facturers and other contracting bodtes they then enter into contracts 
w th them which do not leave any particular incentive with the 
manufacturer or the contractorcithcf to economise in cost or in the 
use of labour They arc left free to offer all jons of inducements 
to attempt toattract labour fromfarand wide They offer travel! ng 
nllowanco, subiisienoe allowances lodging allowances and un 
I mitcd overtime and by vanous devices of that kind they attract 
the labour to their huge w orks It w very soon found that that is no 
toluiion of their d flicuh) at oU They arc unable to del >er the 
goods or complete the woik. wtthm the presaibcd time and then 
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r they claim that the remedy for them is not to look to the better 
cfTicicncy of their works and not to refrain from taking on further 
additional work in cxccst of ihcir resources and contracts but that it 
IS to be found m obtaimnt more labour More labour comes to 
them anil then you get into this vicious circle that their jobs get 
owr and the manufacturcre get oicrcrouded the costs pile up 
contracts instead of being speeded up arc delayed labour unrest 
IS caused We very soon find oursches in that vicious circle 
Tb»t IS the genesis of this demand It Is the demand of the large 
manufacturers and contractors to have some very strong measure 
of inducement amounting almost to compulsion to get addiuonal 
labour on to jobs for wluch ^bey have contracted under these con 
diitons In the meantime all the smaller manufacturers and con 
tractors arc being practically starved out of existence As they 
have no further use for thar labour gradually it drifts to these very 
hrge works and factories where these h gh inducements arc ofTcrod 
Let It not be thought for one moment that these large induccmcois 
and these large pay packets are to the advantage of the worker 
I know that n is not so A vco large amount of that money goes 
in persona! expenses subsistence allovanccs and the maintenance 
of two organisations and they are fleeced unmerafully m regard to 
their lodgingand maintenance in the places to which they have been 
attracted It can by no means be assumed that because the pay is 
high or comparatively high their economic posit oo is im 
proved , 

Suddenly these works will eomc to on end Dihcr the manu 
faciurcr will complete the supplies required or where there arc 
engineering or other works these large constructional works 
mil suddenly come to an end What is to happen ihen’ The 
men who have been attracted to these places by these inducements, 
and this poaching method to wh vh\hc Minister referred will wish 
to come back To what arc they to come back'> The smaller 
factoncs artd cootracton have been staned out of existence and 
there wil! be nothing whatever to wh eh to come back TTicy 
will be derelict and thrown upon industry like so much scrap metal 
I saw the disastrous result of ibis os a consequcrice of the last \Sar 
m regard to the build ng industry with the result that when we 
wanted the resources of the build ng industry for urgent housing 
schemes they had disaprcarsd and were not avaibble 

Mr BCVAN This mobility of labour which is being 
complained about is very largely the only ctTccme leverage which 
the worker has not only in order to improve his wages but to in 
flucnce the kind of employer for whom ^ works 
The punishment for an employer who docs not treat hit workers 
properly is for him to be deprtv^of h $ workers, and the only way 



m which a body of workers can exercise any control at all over the 
conditions of thcit employment is by tbcir being able to punish the 
employer with the possibility of being stripped of his labour 
Therefore immed ately you render bbour immobile by legislation 
of this kind you arc making the emplojcr more effective, giving him 
greater control over his workers and preventing the workers from 
improving iheir conditions 1 wassm hng rather cimcallydunngtbe 
speech of the Minister I remember what happened on a former 
occasion when it was not a case of labour being too mobile -but of 
labour being too rigid We had a discussion about the rigidity of 
labour The Employers Federation issued a leaflet in which they 
attacked the whole insurance system of the countiy because it 
created such favourable conditions for labour that a w orkman could 
prefer to remain unemployed in some areas rather than go to other 
parts of the country where work was available They said that the 
insurance conditions must be made less favourable m order to bnng 
about the ngidiiy of labour Now that labour is not rigid but 
umntell gibly mobile it docs not know where jts best interests he 
and so we have a Bill to make labour more ngid Cap tal 
can be as mobile as it likes but it is indiscreet for labour to be 
mobile in the same way There is a lot of humbug and cant behind 
the whole of it Dunng the last 15 to 20 years the labour market 
has favoured the employer as against the worker with the result that 
wages have been depressed all over the country and Great Bnta n 
has now faheq in the scale m re^rd to the standard of wages 
We should look upon the BiU a little more favourably jf there were 
effective restrictions upon proflecnng 1 do not want to add. 
stnctufcs upon my own colleagues but I would say to the trade 
unions that before they co operated with this Bill they should have 
made that a condition of their co operation otherwise tbeir co 
operation with the Government will not receive the endorsement of 
the r members It will be unposs ble to honour the provisions 
of th s B II if excessive profits are being made by employers and the 
workers are at the same tune being clamped down from having 
any increase in wages It is not enough to receive the endorsement 
of the trade union machine if that endorsement is not spintually 
endorsed by the members of the trade unions 1 remember very 
vividly a circumstance m the jw 1915 There was a stoppage in 
South Wales and wc got a J7i per cent increase m wages It 
was an unofficial stoppage There had been some kind of gentle 
man s understanding but rt was broken in a year because conditions 
became so intolerable that shop steward movements were started 
and from the bottom arose a movement which blew up the thin 
crust of agreement at the top 

We are not entitled m my op n on to gn c the Government these 
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powrs until there has been cflccthx control over profiteering. 
It is not conducive to national unity, and docs not create the v^holc• 
some atmosphere in the country. It bnngs us under suspicion 
if we agree to legislation of this sort which prevents labour from 
taking •advantage of circumstances favourable to itself and, at the 
same time, permits cmploj’crs all over the country to exploit the 
national emergency and make such huge profits that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to pul special measures of taxation upon them 
in his Budget. I think that the wisest thing the Minister can do is to 
withdraw the Bill, because the effect of it is going to be very bad. 
Always in the history of this country when circumstances have 
favoured the under-dog, legislation has been brought forward to 
presTnt him from taking advantage of it. . . . 

Now we are having the same kind of legislation again. In this 
Bill, the employers arc told beforehand that if they pay higher 
wages than those agreed upon between the unions and the cmploj ers. 
It will be regarded as an inducement and will be a punishable offence. 
In this Bill, the Government are trying to put a cdTing to wages, 
bvU they are putting no ceiling to profits. Such unfair legislation 
will do more damage to the national morale than anything else that 
could be done. The Minister of Labour ought to-withdraw the 
Bill until he is able to say th.al» if we arc to make a great national 
effort, no one, be he cmpIo)Cf or workman, will take advantage of 
the circumstances. . . . 

Mr. STEPHEf^f I thank the Minister for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of stating the views of my colleagues and mj-scif on this 
Measure. . . . One hon. Member said he had not the slightest 
doubt that it was really industrial conscription. It may not t« 
industrial coivscripiion, but in our view it certafniy prepares the way 
for industrial conscription, and the situation in which it wait place 
the workpeople of this country is, Co our minds, absolutely unfair 
and unjustified. 

This is evidently a Bill promoted by the powerful organised 
cmplojers of the country in view of Che present situation. It will 
limit the rights and opportunities of workpeople in a wry cruel way . 
During penods ofslump the workpeople have ahrajs had to accept 
reductions of wages, but when the nauorwl situation puts ih^ 
info a more powerful position. Icgislatton of this kind is introduced 
to talc from them iftc possibib'fie* which would othennsc be 
presented to them under Che operation of the law of supply and ce- 
nund. When it is a case of slump hen. Members opposite and the 
Government say to the workers. ** You must not interfere wiih an 
economic law.” But in this Bill Ihere » interfcrcnw wiut 
ij regarded a» an economic law, not to be mtcrfcitd with in norr-ui 
times. . , . 
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There is one thing that I notice in regard to this B U A rran is 
not to be alio ed to Ica\e his employment I do not ntint to put 
It too strongly but generally spciVmg the mobility of labour is to 
be stopped and the individual is to be tied to his employment 
But a man is not guaranteed employment with the employer 
he IS not guaranteed his job Unless the Minister is prepared 
to give us an assurance of permanent employment for the work 
people of the country 1 myself and my colleagues are prepdred 
to divide the House on this BUI 

Mr E drown I think the hon Member for Camlachie 
(Mr Stephen) would much prefer to be m this country than in 
some of the lands where employment may be guaranteed ^Vhcn 
the 1 on Member th nks over the impi cations of what he has just 
said 1 believe he will think more kindly of this Measure and of those 
who havingsurveyedthcfeldofexpcricneein 1914-18 haveagreed 
that some method of orderly arrangement in order to get the 
maximum effort in this crisis is absolutely vital Let any hon 
Member who is now full ofsuspcion of this Measure do a very 
simple thing m the next week; or two in his leisure tune if he has 
any Let hitp go into the Library of ths House take down from 
the shelves thd reports of the Barnes Commission on the Forces of 
Industrial Unrest m War time issued m 1917 and read not only 
the reports but the evidence and he will understand why the 
Government having sun eyed the difliculi cs of that time have 
sought to proceed along this modest but *1 believe cfTecuve 
way 

The fact is that tl\e ease against this Bill is largely unreal We 
are propos ng a Measure to make byconsultat on orders applicable 
to certain employers and ceita n workmen and it will probably 
be tl c fact s nee the workers will be highly skilled that their wages 
will be h gh and therefore the argument put forward by the hon 
Member about low wages docs not nnse The fact is that any 
reflection on those very interest ng reports from every one of the 
nine d stnets engaged m mun tion work m the last War shows that 
It IS not to the permanent interest of labour to have feverish spas 
modic particular advances by particular employers for their own 
purposes Thereal interest both ofthc employers and of the country 
and most of all of labour is that the machinery between the unions 
and the employers should grow and strengthen so that steady 
gams may be ach eved gams that will last 
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(b) Vie Ministry of Supply 
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iricnt Departments, . . . and adaptation of many industries to svar 
conditions will no doubt be necessary. . . . 

Not the least important element in the control of materials 
relates to prices. . . . For a great many materials maximum prices 
have already beetr fixed at about the price ruling at the time war 
broke out. . . . Some, no doubt, will have to be increased. That 
will depend on a number of factors, including the general level of 
world prices and the terms and conditions under which we are 
able to obtain further supplies; but the general principle will 
remain unaltered, that is to see that supplies arc available for, 
essential needs at reasonable prices. ... 

The growth of the air menace made the first priority the defence 
of the country against air attack, and the whole of the programme 
for the air-defence of Great Briuin, aa I think all hon. Members , 
will agree, quite rightly, has had first place—cverything connected 
with anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, detectors, ammunition, instru- 
ments and transport; everything required for the air defence of 
Great Britain has first priority. 1 ask hon. Members to recollect 
that fact in connection with the gun-production programme. 

1 think, apart from the anti-aircraft programme, I should put 
the oMer of the tasks which I have to perform in connection wlh 
Army supply, something like this. My first task is to equip" the 
Fighting Services of the nation with everything requisite for the 
conduct of military operations and the maintenance of those 
operations on a war scale. ... 

I regard as my second task the organisation of the power to 
produce everything which foresight, and the lessons learned from 
the last War and from experience, indicate as being the probable 
Tequirements of those Fighting Forces at any lime during the war. 
My third task is the provision of sufficient reserve equipment of 
eiery kind for the maintenance and expansion of those military 
Forces as the needs of the war, casualties and wastage may 
^require. . . . 

My fourth task is the extraction from the sources of production 
within the country, both actual and capable of being created, of 
every ounce of endeavour and every ton of output likely to be of 
service to ourselves or our Allies, present or future. Then riiere is 
the organisation of the provision of raw materials, semi-manu- 
factured and manufactured goods, required not only for armaments 
but for maintaining the life of the nation and for carrying on our 
export trade; and the earning and winmng of foreign exchange 
with which to purchase goods and equipment from outside our 
own sources of supply. , . . 

Let me now tell the House Jhow this pohJfm .'feas .taf-Wisd 
On 20th April I was appointed Minister of Supply Designate. 



VVc were quickly able to start an embryo organwation and to m 
N-cstigate the sue of the problem It was on Isl August, seven 
weeks ago that the Ministry of Supply came into being . In 
peace time the Ministry of Supply was the normal departmental 
machine working with the manufacturer who received the orders 
from the righting Scr\i«s and m accordance with those orders 
Treasury approval having been obtained, set to work to provide 
and cater for the supply Under present conditions, war luving 
been declared the task is immensely wider because there arc certain 
limiting time factors m munitions supply just as there arc in other 
forms of manufactimng effort You cannot instanuneously 
produce from an empty field or an empty building, munitions of 
war Machinery has to be collected machine tools arranged in 
their right order, jigs and tools prepared In some eases the 
lag between authority to begin and actual output cv'cn in war 
time cannot be reduced below 12 months I want the House to 
tike it as a solemn statement of industnal fact that, m certain 
classes of production there arc these limiting factors There is 
gun production for Instance and there are certain kinds of ex 
plosives which cannot be produced within 12 months from the 
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fulfilment and progress was made on many different branches of 
nroduction wttmn the limits laid down from time to lime The 
OTtbreak of war has meant that the problem vast as it always was 
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to be done. ... I am, how'ever, at the same time most anxious 
not to dissipate effort. The House must bear in mind that it is a 
lesson learned from experience that too rapid sub-contracting, too 
extensive distnbution, although it ensures in years to come a greater 
total output, inevitably for the moment slows down actual supplies. 
It IS a vei7 delicate balance that has to be maintained beriveen 
the desire for immediate production in the first six or 12 months, 
from the outbreak of the war of essentials for instantaneous use 
against the enemy on the one hand, and the necessity to provide on 
an enormously extended basis for an even greater further supply 
of commodities such as, for example, ammunition at a later stage 
in the war. ... . 
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onlract lo proem an undue profit being made shouM not* 
'Uhstanding this vigilance an undue profit accrue the Armamenu 
’rofils Duly is there lo lake for the benefit of Ibe public the surplus 
jf profit ascertained in accordance with the Firtance Act 

There IS no single factor of ertater importance than that repre 
icntatjvcs of organised labour should approve the general frame 
work of the expansion scheme In the last \\ar labour questions 
afTccting munitions supply w-cre largely dealt with by the Ministry 
of Miuiiiions This time a is the considered view that it is pre- 
ferable that the relations of industry and labour should be the con- 
cern of my right hon Fnend the Minister of Labour and tlw 
recognised machinery of his Department I announce therefore 
as a mailer of Government policy that it will be my intention 
and desire throughout the whole programme of munitions supply 
to request the Minister of Labour to provide the rnachinery for 
dealing with lalwur problems 

Mr ARTHUR GREENW OOD 1 havu listened with profound 
dismay to the speech of the nghi hon GentJeman 1 think it is 
perhaps the most unfortunate speech which this House has heard 
since the bvE'nmns of the new Great War Jf J understand it 
anahi, the dead hand of otficiahsni is to throttle the national effort 
I can see it to-day in this sast mechanism which the right hon 
Gentleman is budding up 1 have never beard an>thmg so 
bureaucratic as the machinery which the right hon Centtonan 
has outlined to us for discussion I gnevc to say this because in 
rcvcnt weeks I have spoken with studied moderation of language, 
but this K a matter m which \« arc vitally toncemed and I think, 
therefore that I am entitled, on this occasion to speak somewhat 
strongly 



repetition of the bloody shambles of the last Great War through 
lack of supplies Britain will not send her sons to suiade clubs 
to be mown down by greater we ght of metal but she will send 
her sons to fight and to sacrifice if they go with their implements | 
in their hands and their reserves and supplies behind them I am 
satisfied that this idea which broke do vn in the last war will break 
down no V I could take hon Members to not scores but hundreds 
of shops in the engineenng and allied industnes where the managers 
and the charge hands could devise ivays and means of doing things 
which the civil servant would say were utterly impossible 

I come to a matter which I have left to the last and which I am 
sorry I have to raise The right hon Gentleman left to the last 
the question of labour He said that the relations of industry 
and labour — a beautiful distinction industry and labour — are to 
be the concern of the Ministry of Labour The Tight hon 'Gentle- 
man referred to labour problems and then be spoke of his con 
ception of the M nistry of Supply That conception is not mine 
That con<%ption is not the conception of the labour movement, 
without whose help and Co operation this Government cannot 
stand for another day 

We want to help but we can help only if we are treated with 
d gmty and respect The Labour movement cannot be regarded 
as a sort of helot class whose grievances about labour conditions 
may be settled so that they v^l make better slaves m muomon 
factories and mines I ask that labour in this problem of pro 
duction should be treated on a basis of equality The Qvil 
Service is one thing but these vast problems of production wh ch * 
require experience skill and adaptability can be solved only by 
people who are themselves in the industry Therefore we ask 
that organ sed employers and organised labour should 
brought in on the ground floor 

Mr stokes Listening to the speech of the Minister to-day 
two things crossed my mind The first was that there would be a 
chuckle of deLght in the Nazi camp to-night when the speech was 
telegraphed over there Secondly it seemed to me that the Mm ster 
d d not really tell us anything because his speech seemed a simple 
l«ture on the organisation of a Ministry of Supply^wiihout inform 
ing us very much about what was actually bemg done ^ 

I have one or two practical proposals to make I looked forward 
to hearing from the Minister some kind of reference to an organisa 
tion or board of invention and research to which reference has been 
made before m th 5 House 

Mr BURGIN There is the director of Scicnufic Research 
with a staff of something like 100 of the most eminent sacntists 
working under the Ministry all the lime 
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Mr stokes I am gJad to Jcnotv that The next point 
I IS whcihcr there should not be sotnc simplification of tendenns 
I 'fhis may not apply so much to the Ministry of War, but ii ccnainly 
I applies to the other Departments There is an infernal amount of 
I delay and of unnecessary work due to the fact that a large number 
of limis are asked to in\esti6atc and tender for the same new 
products The right thing to do is to mvilc a particular 
firm to lender for that tvork make them quote a firm price for 
the goods and, when they have delivered them, make them gne 
a certificate of the profit they liasc earned and render hick to the 
Treasury any profit made over an agreed amount 

I Mould eliminate all competition— if >ou followed a proper 
rule of having profits properly certified f suggest that the ridiculous 
methods which the Government have so far taken to control profits 
arc no use at all because tl is easy for any manufacturer to pass 
the baby on 

That brings me to the nauseating business of profitecnng abbot 
which something Jus been said lo^ay labour is now bound 
liTnd and foot but the manufacturcr is still free to go o/T with the 
swag and it a time that proper steps were taken to deal with that 
matter I would call the attention of the Minister to a matter to 
which I referred before m (his House and that is in relation to the 
mountings of the Oofors gun It was a case where the suboon 
tractor was asked to quote and was told by the mam contractor 
thnt the price was too low and that he must put it up by 50 per 
cent when he would ha\x an order I pot rather howled at from 
the other side of the Mouse for not mtmioning the names of the 
people concerned bull refused to do so 1 am glad to sa> that the 
manufacturer vxry patriotically came forv’nrd and furnished the 
Minister with the necessary information hut ] have jtI to Jeam 
lint anything was done to deal »iih that case 

With regard to exports I mmi pay a tnbute— perhaps the onlj 
one I can— to the Minister He his given me his personal assurance 
iliai on no account will the export tndc be interfered with and I 
am bound to say that whatever has been the cxpcncnce of others, 
rnv export trade has not been imemipicd in any way hv the Ministry 
of Suppl\, nor have we had any difficulty in pcUing the supplies 
wo need Is this not the moment, at a lime when we need the 
maximum goods at the minunumcost and when we need to stimulate 
export trade to the utmost to abolish lanfTs and other restnciions 
bnlnde** 

Mr AMERY 1 would like lo draw attention to a matter of 
considerable importance aJiccimg ffie wort of rftc ngftc fton 
Gentleman s Department altbou^ ll« actual decision mt» 
the Cabinet That is the dan^r of railing the cost of su 
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ourselves by cotnpcUiivc buying in the United Stales and at other 
sources of supply. In the last war prices of goods supplied to 
ourselves and our Allies were raised disastrously as a result o‘f 
competitive bu>ing between dUTcrent Government Departments 
and different Allied Governments. 1 imiicrstand that at the last 
mcciing between the Prime Minister and M. Daladier it was decided 
that the two nations should act as one in the field of strategy. 11 
IS no less important that we should act as one in the field of supply. 
The question of supply, particularly in the United States, whethet- 
it extends to munitions or only to raw materials, should not be 
in the hands of a number oC minor representatives of different 
services, or even of different Governments, but the whole business 
of supply for all the services of this country, and, if you can arrange 
it, for the services of the Dominions and France, should be cen* 
trahsed m a single organisation, at the head of which (here should 
be as authontativc and capable a business man as the Government 
can find. 1 am sure that that would make a great deal of difTerence 
in the cost of the war. 

I would just say a word on another aspect of supply, where, again, 
the administration may be in my right bon. Friend’s hands, but 
the question of policy a/Tcci^thc Ministry of Economic IVarfare, 
the Foreign Office and other Covcmmcnl Departments. Thai is 
the question of securing supplies from countries which w ould otlicr* 
wise supply Germany. This is a question not only of what we need 
butofwhalGcrmanynccdsandwccandcprlvchcror, It isgoing 
to be an essential element in the strategy of this war (hat we should 
be able to buy things away from Germany at better prices than 
she can pay, and, in return for better export goods, get things 
which nught otherwise go to Germany. That might mean In some 
cases paying for supplies at prices which otherwise we should not 
pay, but In these days considerations of pure business must give 
way to considerations of strategy. . , . 

The question ofsupplics. especially from countries which Germany 
can get at. Is, of course, linked inevitably with the question of export 5 
to those countries, and it may become of immense importance, not 
only that evcrytliing should be done to keep our general export 
trade as efficient as possible, but that we should lake special measures 
to help, even to subsidise, our export trade In spccbl markets 
where it is cssemial to os to undersell Germany. This is a question 
on which policy should not be govwted by normal ideas of trade. 
I am.ln agreement with those who have spoken of the necessity for 
giving freedom to business men. but policy has to be dedded on 
higher comidcraiions than busuKsa. wJnr.'a/.. ^ -inTJuln 

which exports and which countries have. to be favoured, apart 
from the fcneral qmtion of keeping our export trade alive. . . , 
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There is one other thing that 1 would like to say on the subject 
I which IS vital not only to the whpJe conduct of the ivar 

[ to the maintenance of the unity of the nation itself Lfnicss 
I nation as a whole feels that this business is being conducted 
on fair lines and that nobody is taking an unfair advantage of the 
national emergency, we shall weaken the unity which is our greatest 
strength to^ay, and perhaps the greatest contrast between us and 
our opponents 

CoLOVEL WEDGWOOD We have had a Debate to-day on a 
nutter of vital interest to this eountiy not only as far as success 
In the war is concerned, but for our economic life We have had a 
senes of admirable and infonnativc speeches I wish that every 
One of those speeches had been listened to by the Cabinet We 
have been debating now for nearly four boors on this really vjtaf 
question and we have not had a Member of the Cabinet present 
Where is the Prime Minister who w supposed to be leading this 
country where is the First Lord of the Admimliy who after all, 
is vitally interested m this matter and has had experience of llic 
mumiioes ofike in the last war and where arc these people who 
have decorative posts and no jobs— they are called posts w thout 
portfolios? Why are the country ami this House being treated in 
thLS way by the War Cabinet on a viul issue? Here we are fighting 
for democracy and the House has been treated to-diy with con 
tempt TTic speeches hive been useful and even that Cabinet 
nuglit have learned somcilung from them The fact we hav c learned 
ts that we shall never get on with this war unt 1 we chance this 
Cabinet and put in charge of the affairs of this country people who 
Want to get something well done The Minister himself read out 
at enormous speed so that nobody could follow him, the statement 
he had prepared for the Press and which might perfectly well have 
been Circulated to this House as a WTiiie Paper so that be might 
then have spoken on the question in the Debate 

If I may touch on proftcenng let me say that I beheve there is 
no \vn> of pfcvcnung profitccnng particularly in a ume of nsmg 
pnfbs, no possible way and most of the suegesuons for stopping 
profitecrinq would onl> result in an increased army of bureaucrats 
making the life of the manufacturers inioIcraWc and addingenorm 
oust) to the expenses of running the country There is ore waj 
and one way only of stopping prof teenne and that is b> Govern 
mem fjctoncs We ire still without the Govemmert factonw 
which we ought to have for the making of munitions, andwmch 
«e had at tbe end of the last war That way of stopping pivf per 
mg IS the best It gives you a standard, and prevents excessive 
prices being asked and the contracts be ng changwl for coMinuaHv 
further nsmg cost of the raw matrmis 


Mr E smith I wanttoinal>.e clearthat the cnticism of 

hon Members on this side is bound to grow, because we arc 
scnously disturbed by the compbioent manner m which the Govern 
ment have handled the situation up to the present , 

Hon Members on this side and especially the working-class 
section of our party want to profit by their past expenence We 
want to avoid an episode of the kind which we passed through 
and for which we paid so dearly m 1914 We want the most 
eEBcient or^msation It is because we are so proud of our 
people it is because we realise that if there is to be any future for 
humanity our people have to win this struggle, that we are concerned 
about the present situation and want the most efficient organisation 
so that we may secure the maximum results m the minimum tune 
The other night I was reading the War Memoirs of the right hon 
Gentleman flie Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr Lloyd 
George) When I came to those pages — pages which I wish every 
right hon and hon Member would re-read — m which the nght 
hon Gentleman deals with (he fiasco of t^ie organisation of national 
service lo the last war, I began to think ofa good deal of4he criticism 
that has been made dunng the past few years 1 hope that we are 
not going to have a repetition of that fiasco 'ne right hon 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs wrote in his 
book 

* We were at war and every boor counted I remember the leisurely 
and even dawdling way in which (be Coabuon had been pieced together 

As I watch some Members of the Cabinet and some of the Undcr- 
Secrclanes the leisurely and dawdling way in which they arc going 
about their duties and business, I am reminded of the remarks 
of the nght hon Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
CoLONtL LLEWELLIN The Debate was started by the 
nght hon Member for Wakefield (Mr Greenwood) I think his 
first complaint wss that the organisation s^t up was too burcaucritic 
I do not think that is the case To the new organisation wc arc 
bnnging in business men from outside people like engineer admlhils 
and business men who 1 am sore would be the last people who 
w ould wish to be regarded as bureaucrats Wc arc bnngmg a fresh 
kind of business expenence into tbc Ministry and arc strengthening 
it by the selection of men of expenence in industry 

The hon and learned Member for Montgomery (Mr C 
Davies) asked what was being done for the export trade and several 
other hon Members expressed anxiety that we should keep our 
kcade vs. wnpertM/* we. tiwvaW do 

so, and in our letter to the steel controHer there is a paragraph 
indicating that be is to give special consideration lo supplies of 
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steel for firms whose goods are to be sold abroad We want to 
keep our export trade going to the greatest extent that we can In 
some cases, of course, such as that of machine tools, wc cannot 
allow any to go abroad at the present moment but in cases where 
wc do not \^'ant the goods for national needs manufacturers ought 
to go on making goods for the export trade realising themselves 
and telling their men that they are doing just as good war work 
b> producing goods for the export trade as by making shells and 
things of that sort 

The hon Member for Ipswich (Mr Stokes) said that he hoped 
there would be a simphRcaiion of tendering and I can assure him 
that that is now going to be done We shall continue to want 
value for money, of course, but we arc going to simplify the process 
Mr STOIiK May I have an answer to my question with 
regard to the Bofors gun? * 

CoiiOSEL LLEWELLIN I have not got anybody here to advise 
me about the Bofors gun 1 should hke to discuss it with the 
hon Member if he would hke to discuss it with me but at the 
moment I am not in a position, as he will appreciate to reply to 
a technical matter and a matter of controversy such as that 
Mr stokes It is not a matter of controversy at all and the 
Minister know's all about tt and has been sitting here all day 
Mr OURGIN [looked into the allegations to which the hon 
hfember referred and 1 had the manufacturer down to sec me He 
asked for time to make inv'cstigations before anything further took 
place and I am awaiting a communication from the manufacturer 
Mr stokes That ts (wia months ago now 
Mr nURGIN Yes, and I amstill avvaiting the commumcauon 
from the manufacturer, who vvas not prepared to answer the 
allcgntions at (he time 

Mr stokes May I suggest that at the nett meeting I should 
be present, vvith the manufacturer’ 

CouvstL LLEWELLIN I was about to refer to what my right 
hon I nend the Member for Sparkbrook (Mr Amery) said V>c 
have very much m mind to control— and we arc making arrange- 
ments to do It — any purchases we may be able to make m Canada 
or ctsewhere so that (here is no competition There will certainly 
be no inter-departmcntal competiuon and we arc making suitable 
nrnngcmcnis with the french also With regard to buying from 
countries from which Germany can buy, that rruttcr is alio very 
prevent m the mind of the Goveroment Tbe hon Member for 
Stnkr.ftvknd .wfurthcr wc wenejuMClP-to avoid a repetition of 191-L- 
16 I can tell him stnight away that that k the mam endeavour 
of us all at the Ministry of Supply , 
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(c) Vte First War Budget 

Ine\itably there was a great deal la be said when an the 21(h of 
Sepien ber iJ e Chancellor of the Exthequer introduced las Budget 
Resolutions which among other things raised the standard rale of 
Income tax from 5s 6d to 7s increased the estates dily by 10 per 
cent re%ised the scales of the surtax placed an extra penny a pint on 
beer three halfpence an ounce on tcifxicco and a penny a pound on sugar, 
proHiiserf an excess profits tax of 60 per cent in the near future and 
ipoke of the possibility of a post war levy on capital appreciation 
caused by the war 

TitE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER (Sir Johs 
Simon) War makes inroads into our finances and consumes 
our TCSOUTCCS in a way which far exceeds esen the most cJabonlc 
and costly programme of Defcncccamed out m time of peace Not 
only does it upset peace time estimates of what taxes wall produce 
and compleiely alter the scales in which national effort and national 
sacrifice must be measured but a great war m which this country is 
engaged sets for us a special economic problem of immense urgency 
and gravity which I will try briefly to define If this problem is not 
promptly faced if it is not boldly handled then our powvr to cany 
the war through to a victonous conclusion is very gravely weakened 
and the damage that may be done to our national life after the war 
IS won may ^ irreparable Finance as has been sometimes 
said, IS the fourth arm of Defence no less important than the other 
three for if finance failed then the prop that sustains the whole of 
our war effort would collapse 

What wc ha\c to do therefore in this essential department of 
our national effort is to deal with the economic and financial problem 
of war m the way which wiH make the best use of our ptoductiw 
resources Tlicrc arc two obvious waj’s both of which have to be 
cxamin'‘d There is taxation and there is borrowing, and no 
doubt wc shall have recourse to both The Exchequer will need 
money on an unprecedented scale and to that voist need over the 
pcnodoflhe war as 1 whole whatever that period may be, taxation 
will have to make its maximum contribution But on the other 
hand, it Is obviously impossible Chat the whole of our expenditure in 
a war like this should be provided from the proceeds of taxation, 
and the Committee will of course, have anticipated that it will be 
necessary to supplement that provision from revenue by National 
Defence loans on a large scale 

It follows— 1 am addressing the Comm tice but in a sense I am 
also nddrrssmr ths ovistde pubhc s^ffcrslly—that the psymeni oT 
taxes even heavily ir^-reascd taxes wiH not exhaust the duty of the 
private ciu/cn It will also be his duty to contribute to the greatest 



I extent possible to these loans when they are announced, and all the 
more so for this reason Let us always remember, in all the efforts 
we have to make on the flnancia] side of this war, that except in so 
far as u’ar is financed either out of the proceeds of taxauoa or from 
the proceeds of loans which come from the genuine savings of the 
nation, it can only be financed by methods or out of sources which 
are essentially in^tionary Thai, all will agree, 13 a course which 
we muststnve by all means in onr power to avoid . . 

The economic problem of war has another aspect War enor- 
mously expands the Government’s demands on industry — enor- 
mously The Government, therefore, must secure a corresponding 
reduction in cmhan demandson industry If it decs not, then the 
Government and civilian demands compete against one another, 
jostle against one another for labour, equipment, malenal, freight 
space and everything else It is quite true that under the stress and 
intensity of national effort industrial production can be increased , 
It must be increased, for example by the increased use of woman 
labour, and in other ways But even after you have allowed for 
that )ou mus^set against it a further fac^ that war conditions take 
away from industry a material proportion of man power Broadly 
Speaking the situation that will anse, if prompt and adequate steps 
are not taken to meet it, is that the civilian demand, unless restricted, 
competing with an immensely increased Government demand, 
brings about a competitive scramble in which prices rise and the 
value of money falls Jt follows therefore, 1 !hii^, that it is the first 
duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to use the instrument for 
which he is specially responsible to help to curtail civiban demand 
and to make sure that civilian expenditure is directed as far as may 
bo into proper channels 

Apart from Government demands for armaments and the like, 
there arc two other branches of activity which m war tune have a 
first call on our national resources There is the need to increase 
the production of food from our own sod, and wc must bkcwise 
throughout the war bend our energies to the uttermost to promote 
our export trade The maintenance and extension of our export 
trade IS as oil bon Members know, vital to the successful prosccu 
lion of the war m order that wc may cam the means to purchase 
across tlie seas those essential materials and goods, including 
foodstuffs which wc cannot produce or make ourselves The 
Government intend to do all that they can, consistently with over- 
ndmg war needs, to enable traders to fulfil export orders and to 
ensure that this country's export capaoi} is used to the best advm- 
tage 

U IS inevitable as we all appreciate, that the cost of modem war, 
as expressed m money, should be fearfully high, but we must not 



assume that, because the figures that we are facing are so enormous 
that is a proof that there has been prodigious squandering and waste 
The truth is that the. increasing complication and elaboration O' 
machines of war and the mechanisation which accompanies the 
development of mihtary force, while they greatly increase the power 
in defence as well as in attack of a military unit, also greatly increase 
its cost. ... I have been looking at figures which show the effort 
needed to produce, for example, modem type aircraft as compared 
with that which was required for the production of those types that 
were being manufactured m the final months of the war of 1914-1918. 


. . . Modem types of aeroplanes are made of metal where they used 
to be largely made of Wood, they are incomparably more complex in 
design, they demand a far greater range of intricate and costly 
equipment, and the horse*powerpertype has increased some hundreds 
I>er cent. A main result is that the effort, as represented by man- 
hours, to produce a modem type aeroplane may be as much as ten 
times greater than was needed to produce a similar type in 1918. 
Broadly speaking, a modem 'aircraft costs from three to seven times 
more than a comparable ty^ in 1918, and, of course, maintenance 
and replacement costs have increased in proportion. 

Similarly, in the case of the Navy, ships of comparable tonnage 
now cost two or three times as much as they did in 1914, while the 
maintenance of the much more complicated equipment has added 
greatly to the recurrent cost. As regards the Array, it is broadly 
true to say that a division in the field costs nearly twice as much to 
^uip and maintain as a division in the later years of the last war. 
These considerations go a long way to explain the magnitude of the 
expenditure, but they also lead to the conclusion that it is more 
important than ever it was that we should get full value for our 
money, that aU expenditure which is Wasteful or unnecessary should 
be avoided, and that these prindples should be applied not at the 
end of the war but at the beginning. 1 do not feel that I should be 
at all complying the discharge of my duty as Chancellor of the 
Mcnequer if on this occasion I limited myself to proposing greatly 
mcreased burdens to be placed on my fellow<oiuitrymen. Jt is 
equally my duty to call for the most determined efforts, alike in 
public ^d in private expenditure, to search out for means to avoid 
j^steful outlay. . . . Any spending which the private citizen finds 
hirasdf in existing cirramstances able to undertake should be 
undertaken with a deliberate regard to what is helpful to the 
wmmunity in time of war, and his outlay should not be in the 
form of luxury or extravagance. 

^ Chancellor of the Exchequer 

the IS right m endeavouring to raise these large sums by taxation. 
There was not much enthusiasm for the raising of the Income Tax. 
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I thisk be IS righi fo do tt He said that there were two great 
I methods — taxation and borrowuig In essence they are part of 
I the same process They are m essence a method of deciding how 
I you are eomg to utihsc the resources of this country The tv. o really 
I big questions v,hich face us at this moment are the production of 
I wealth in the form of goods and services and its distribution By 
no possible procedure can tve put off the paying for this war to 
some future occasion, or make some future generation pay by any 
amount of borrowing This war like the last war will ha\e to be 
paid for by the efforts of the men and women of this country at the 
^ present time That is the point that lies behind the Budget statement, 
f Adverting to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said in the 
c^osws half of his speech with regard to the need for economy and 
the avoidance of waste them is great waste in employing people 
improperly and there is even greater waste m not employing them 
at all It IS no use gelling an economy m which you arc gomg to 
throw people out of the jobs in which they are now unless you has'e 
jobs m which to put them I emphasise that point, because I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a imle short in regard to the real 
essentials of the situation Wc have to consider the resources 
of this country Our resources mainly depend upon our productive 
capacity and our capacity for rendenng services In addition >ve 
have valuable property m other countnes which can be mobilised 
I look at this Budget from the point of view as to how fir tt is gomg 
to effect an increase m our wealth and the best use of ouc\vealth A 
very heavy Income Tax and a very heavy Super tax undoubtedly 
effect some better distnbution of our spending power by taking 
aw-ay from thdsc who have a superfluity On the other hand there 
arc taxes imposed m this Budget that are going to take away from 
people who are not getting enough to-day and who thereby will be 
weakened The real thmg at the back of this Budget is to emphasise 
the need of a proper rationing system In this country and the proper 
utilisation of our resources so as to keep up the strength of onr 
people and a proper organisat on of the internal economy of the 
country so as to have a proper balance between what we need for 
supportmg our Fighting Forces for obtaining our raw matenaJ 
and keeping the country going 

One word with regard to the levy on vvcalth I welcome the sug 
gesiion of the taxation of war profits but the best thing is to have no 
war profits at all X recognise that in this war there will be changes 
of fortunes doe to one thing or another and I gather the suggestion 
is that there should be some kind of levy at the end of the war m 
which you would raise a levy from those whose capital wealth had 
increased during the war period That makes a certain assumption 
It assumes that there is more or less a just distnbution of tbe-wealth 
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of this country, which is not the case. My objection to a Icvy_ 
war wealth of one kind or another is ti\at it t^cts the whole qxKStion 
to the need for a levy on the unequal fortunes of war profiteers, and 
ignores other profits which are being made. ... 

Captain HAMMERSLEY: ... The financial objective of the 
Budget, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has said, is to provide 
sufficient money to wage war sutsessfully %vithout leaving behind t 
crippling burden of debt for future generations. The Coromittw 
will remember that tlie last war was financed in this way:_ owr /O 
per cent, of the cost of that was carried forward to posterity. 
imposed, as a result of the last war, a burden of very nearly 
£250,000,000 per annum on future generations, and that burden wat 
intensified by subsequent deflation. The authority of certain se^ort 
of the comrouiuty was enhanced by that burden, and the position « 
the producers tvas depreciated. The result wa? a weakening m 
certain trades, including agriculture, and it was of su'ch a characKi 
that up to this time those trades have never recovered. 

To those who would endeavour to finance this rvar on somethiag 
like the same kind of lines as those on which the last war was 
financed, I want to make one or two comments. I wonder whether 
it is realised by what kind of process the loans were raised. The 
banks utilised War Loan to the extent of 80 per cent, of value as a 
collateral security. That means to say that any person who wanted 
to invest £100 in War Loan was able to do so by providing only 
of his savings. The remaining £80 came from manufactured bank 
credit. The result of this creation of a-tremendous volume of bank 
credit was inflation, and we arc all concerned to avoid the spiral of 
rising prices followed by the spiral of rising rvages. It is impossible 
to avoid that spiral if we have monetary inflation, and monetary 
inflation cannot be avoided if we have excessive borrowing.' In fact, 
if the borrowing of the community exceeds the real savings and we rely 
upon the manufacture of bank credit in order to finance our war loan, 
we shall inevitably gel inflation and wc cannot stop the rise in prices. 

There is another consideration. If we endeavour to finance this 
war as the last war was financed, by borrowing some 70 per cent, of 
the burden, what will be the condition of the country after the vvar 7 
On a basis of three years, it b a gross undcr-cstimatc to say we shall 
require to borrow £10,000,000,000. From whom shall we borrow 
it? We shall be able to ^rrow it only from those people whom 
the hanks consider to be crcdil-wor&y. Alrrady, as the Conimittcc 
^and the country well know, the proportion of rentiers in the com- 
munity is as high, probably higher, than in any other country in the 
world, and we should, if we endeavoured to deal with war finance 
by a system of borrowing, end the tvar with our proportion of rentiers 
even greater, which would result in a burden on the producer which 
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n my opinion would be absolutely unbearable The final result 
;souId be to create a feeling of social injustice which would end m a 
lemand for repudiation For these reasons as the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer has said— J agree with him entirely — it is necessary to 
onance this war by a far greater proportion of taxation and if w e 
Sirry out this resolve we shall be i^le to finance it much lessextrava 
jantly than the war of 1914-18 We shall be able to control prices 
[n the absence of monetary mfiation and, expressed m terms of goods 
ind services the pound sterling will bt^ more ^ 

Mr PETHICK LAWRENCE The issues raised by this emcr 
jency Budget far transcend m importance those of ordinary times 
The key word is re adjustment The whole economic life of 
he nation has to be re-adjusted to new conditions and finance is 
he mstniment through which this re-adjustmept must be imposed 
,et mC for clarity put the matter into rough figures Suppose the 
otal income of the country is roundly about £5 000 000 000 
Jist year the expenditure of the State was a httle over £1 000 000 000, 
>r say one fifth of the total income of the country This >ear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has forecast a State expenditure of 
;ome £2,000 000 000 or say two fifths of the mcome of the country 
tVho shall say that next year it may not reach £3 000 000 000 or say 
hrec fifths of the total income of the country? I am well awnre 
hat if idle capital and idle labour be re-employed apart from any 
question of a rise in prices, our mcome next year may mcrease from 
£5 000 000 000 to £6 000 000 000 but also it may well be that tfae 
expenditure of the State may surpass £3 000 000 000 and even if it 
does not we must contemplate at least half the whole national 
income being ordered by the State Though the after-effects will be 
widely different, this re adjustment in the national life will equally 
have to take place whether taxation or loans provide the major part 
of the money used by the State It means the abandonment of 
superfluities and the sacrifice of many comforts by all the belter off 
sections oY the population Those who look back to the last war 
to the years that went before and the times that came after will 
remember that the lives of the rich and the poor m the Army were to 
some extent assimilated and that all classes came to understand one 
another better So m the present war there will have to be an ap 
proach to equality m the life of the civil population, a scaling down 
ui the better-off classes and a scaling up m others Evacuation has 
brought many people who were ignorant before to realise m an 
unpleasant but forcible way the dire poverty of some of their fellows 
throughout the country and this expcnence will not have been m 
vam if It compels a drastic change in our attitude to these matters 
In my opinion the right hon Gentleman is right in d^ding to start 
at once with heavy new taxation He has imposed- unprecedented 
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burdens for the current year and the^ wiU cause all households '■eiy 
senously to ponder over dieit own personal bud^ts for the coming 
year Yet we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that even so 
the Chancellor is meeting only a very small fraction of the expendi 
ture After allowmg for expected short falls of revenue to which he 
referred he is providing a net increase of only some £60 000 000 
over his Budget estimate of April leaving several hundred additional 
rruUions to be borrowed l/npa(atab!e as it may be I am 
forced to the conclus on that the Chancellor s prospective taxation 
for 1940-41 ofwhichhespokcyesterday cannoibehislastword 
As to the division of the burden with one majpr and with a few 
minor exceptions I thmk the Chancellor has decided well The new 
direct taxes are heavy hut they are recognised in all sections of the 
Committee I believe as necessary I shall say only one thing wath 
regard to them and I could have wished that the Chancellor had 
said It himself The rich part of the community will be compelled 
to make considerable changes m their way of life One way to set 
about doing it is to dispense with the services of some of those whom 
they have already employed I beg them not to rush into th s course 
before it is absolutely necessary AAcr a while the rising demand of 
war economy will create fresh emp/oyment and jf they will wait a 
little hardship will be largely averted 



very much— the method of borroivins and the rate of interest I 
am glad to see that this morning the Bank Ratethas fallen back from 
4 per cent to 3 per cent but U is still 1 per cent abo\e the rate at 
which It stood before tlie war I say emphatically that it is still too 
lugh and that the sooner it goes back to the 2 per cent the better 
I am one of those who think that whatever justification there was for 
putting It up m the first instance and I am inclined to believe that 
even for this purpose it is an outworn instrument and that far better 
modem equivalents arc ava lablc there is no just f cation for keeping 
tt fit a higher level 

Even m the short tune it has been raised there have been very 
dangerous results Quite obviously ii alfectcd directly the Treasury 
Bill rate Tlicrcwas Ibcicvc ariseoffully3percent in the rate 
at which the bills were discounted I do not need to remind the 
Chancellor thougli I would remind the Committee that every 1 per 
cent nse in the rate of Treasury B Its means an apparent or gross 
expenditure of some £10 000 000 a year to the Exchequer And 
that sum is simply q present to certain banking houses for which they 
gi\c practically no add tional service 

Vus brings me to tlie mder question of how much the Chancellor 
Will ha%e to pay for hts Jong term loans when the time comes to float 
them and the method of floating them This is a matter of very 
great importance is perhaps even more important tJian the precise 
magnitude of the taxat on itself and therefore I hope the Com 
mittec will give it very careful consideration 

TTicre are several othcrquesiions of considerable importance which 
T propose to touch upon bnefly | am not very clear about the levy 
on capital Jf I understand the Chancellor anght it is not to be 
imposed until after the war, and is only to be levied on increases in 
wealth during the war 1 wu only say that the levy on war 
increases in wealth docs not in my view fill the bill and I am con 
vmced that as the war progresses probably even next year the 
ow ners of land and other capital wealth ought to be called upon to 
pay a spec al annual contribution Even if this docs not produce 
much cash it will be an offset to the inevitable ircrcasc lo Gorem- 
ment debt 

Mil GRAHAM WHITE I Would say at once that I could not 
agree more than I do with the right hon Gentleman who has just 
spoken in his observations with regard to the question of interest 
rates 

This IS a matter of some immediate consequence because as a 
matter of practical machinery of business it is important that the 
g Ii-edgcd market on the Stock Exchange sliould be made to function 
as soon as possible Many people swll require funds— still more 
to^lay than yesterday— m order to meet the requests of the Chan 
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sho^^'s quite clearly that the lai^t proportionate increases come 
from the poorest classes of taxpajer It is true to say that of these 
Income Tax increases the smaller the family income the larger the 
proportion of mcrease That surely is a tremendous and un 
answerable condemnation of the mam tcatures of the Bud^t 

1 ask hon. Members to turn to the tables and they will find that 
the very hard pressed and poor taxpayer has to meet the largest 
proportion of increase The increase on earned income is 
larger than the increase on unearned mcome Surely nothing can 
justify that If there is one kind of rich less desirable than another 
kind of rich in war time it is the idle uncaming nch yet the Chan 
ccllor of the Exchequer has chosen to d senmmate against the earner 
of wages and salaries in favour of the rentier and dividend drawing 
class 

Let us take the indefensible proposal (hat an extra burden shall be 
put upon the fathers of families Why at this time should the right 
hon Gentleman choose to revise the allowances for children m a 
downward direction the effect of which is to lay a smaller proportion 
of war tax upon the childless person than is bid upon the family 

I want to talk about the hcaiy taxation on the poor At this time 
there « not a Member of this House who will question that the 
utmost productive capacity should be used for war purposes and 
that it IS a enme against the national interest to divert anj pro- 
ductive capacity for personal luxuries If hon Members agree 
Mth that view then they will agree that wc should adjUst our laxa 
tion having in mind not so much what is taken from the individual 
but what IS left after the tax has been collected Hus is not a 
punitive argument Hon Members opposite must not tlunk that 
those of us who urge this kind of consideration do so because we 
enjoy punishing the nch Not at all Wc do it because wc believe 
It IS necessary to make the maximum effort to win the war and the 
maximum effort to win the war means tic minimum expenditure 
upon personal luxury 

The quickest and easiest way to restnet expenditure upon personal 
luxury is to wipe out that margin of inconr* which is spent upon 
personal luxuries These taxation proposals will leave the vxry nch 
■Section of the communiij numencalJy small thourji it may be in the 
aegrcgalc, wielding a colossal amount of purchasing power by the 
possession oT incomes which they will continue to spend on luxury 
purposes 

Sir GEORGE SaiUSTER ! do not propose to follow the hon 
Member for Kcnmngion (Mr J Wilmot) in all his arguments 
bat 1 should like to say at the outset as one who m other places 
has had to handle budgets and taxatioa that J sympatl ise with tbc 
Chancellor of the Exchcqicr in having a cnticism based on i\r 
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which ai least m all the pnnapal eases may be desenbed as a desire 
10 sene the national interest 1 belicsc there is a tremendous 
desire to-day to co-operate in the national interest and not to con 
jidcr profit making as the primary motive But if vx are to ta^ 
advantage of that desire, if vve are to mobilise that spint of good 
will and patriotism it 's necessary that we should have a prof^r plan 
and 1 think there is very great danger that, if we start thinking ot 
notlung but control we may stop those wheels w Inch it is essential lor 
the country should be allowed to go round with increasing v'cioci) 
What is going to drive the wheel?? Who is to mobilise this 
national efiort? What Department of the Government is re- 
sponsible for il'> Who IS responsible in the Government for 
economic policy as a whok’’ 

I Mnl to refer at the end to too siicaal r»ml! I had 
to spcal: at some length on the question of the Bank Rate bm the 
nsht hen Gentleman tnil rceognisc tliat a good deal of Ih^r^as 
been taken out of nhal 1 had to saj b> the reduction to 3 B" 
ID-daj I hope that is only an earnest of a further l" 
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The problem of prices will have to be met by drastic control. ... 

Mr. STEPHEN: a distinguished financier on the other side of 
the House examineti the position and quoted eminent authority 
to prove that the financing of the last war was not as bad as some 
people seemed to thuik. He said there had to be this profit motiw 
to keep the wheels of industry going. In the last war you had a 
great voluntary response»to the appeal for recruits, but the day 
came when the voluntary response was not sufficient and the 
State came and took the men away compulsorily. If this war goes 
on anything like the time the Government contemplates, the country 
will be faced with a demand for the conscription of wealth. When 
I pressed upon the Prime Minister the need of old age pensioners 
and the injustice being imposed on people conscripted for the 
Army, I was told that we practically had conscription of wealth, 
but I notice when I went outside the House that I had as big a chance 
of getting knocked dowm by an expensive car as was ever the case. 
It is different tOKlay. That is not due to conscription of wealth 
but to the limitation of petrol supply. I would oppcol to the 
Government, when there is all this pressure being put upon them 
to secure economies in the Departments, to deal with the position 
of the old age pensioners, the spinsters and the people with small 
fixed incomes who, face to face with ever-increasing prices of com* 
modities. are put in an impossible position. It is absolutely shame* 
ful that there is nothing in the Budget to give a word ofhopc^lo 
these people. 

I can also sec that, in spile of the coUaboraiion bclween the 
Trades Union Congress and the Government and the assistance 
that hon. Members above the Gangwayarc willing to give to carrying 
on the war, the people in the workshops, faced with these rising 
prices, are going to demand big increases of wages, and there 
is going to be industrial strife throughout the whole of the country 
in the days lying ahead- Unless the Government arc prepared to 
dwl with the question of finance in the same way as they dealt 
with the question of seouing recruits for the Army, unless they 
arc going to put the person in ownefship of property and wealth 
in the same position as they have put ordinary men under con- 
scription, we shall havr ever so nuny great problcmvto face. . . * 
It is only one of a number of fondamenta! changes which will be 
necessary and which will end ultimately in sweeping away the 
present system of robbery and extortion which has ■brought us Into 
the war, the same robbery and extortion which has brought otlwr 
countries into conflict with Britain. 

Sir. J. SIMON; . . , Down to 24ih August last^ tlvc Bank 
Rare, tfic Committee v'lll remember, in this country had remained 
for seven >cars at the exceedingly low figure of 2 per cent. 
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for useful purposes and stopping the useless or unsocial or dangerous 
use of these facil ties They therefore prevent borrowing for 
purposes which under the stringent conditions of war arc not m 
the nat onal interest That was the position yesterday when I 
produced the Budget whch will also have restraining effects on 
spending m certain direct ons 

I think I speak quite impartially when I say that the direct taxation 
which I had to propose yesterday and which ivas 1 think, received 
so well must inllici a terrible blow upon a great many homes, 
which may seem very comfortable and well appointed but which 
none the less are very often the centres of a great deal of public 
spirited and useful service and which incidentally help to gite 
employment to great numbers of people I think at a time like this 
we should do everything we can to understand the point of view of 
our fellow-citizcns even though they may not be of our own par 
ticular and immed ate experience There is no doubt that the 
r cher classes under this most drastic direct taxation will have to 
revise the scale of their 1 ves m many cases matcnally and I would 
make this appeal to them and I hope it wall be heard outs dc the 
walb of this House 

No doubt these proposals wiU in many tvays reduce their scale 
of occupat on of pleasure and of useful service but there is one 
thing wh cb 1 hope people will not do Do not let them begin to 
economise by d smissing their staffs. This is an awfully bad tune 
to turn people off We shall get to a point later on in the war no 
doubt when there will be a demand for all sorts of labour and 
when It may be easy to find pbccs and to fit into them people who 
are at present part of the cstabi shment of it may be a great estate 
or a large home in (he country I would suggest that os far 
as poss ble the last thing that should be done at this moment is to 
turn people adrift I am sure that if we carry this thing through 
as we mean to carry it through together some of these difficulties 
will be removed and there will be a time later on when it will be 
much eas er for many of these people to get employment than it is 
now 

• 

(d) The Prices of Goods Bill 

2> ring the early eeks of the iiw the o aery against profiteering 
stead ly grew unt / on October 19/A Afr Ol er Star ley mo ed tie 
second read g of tie Prices of Goods BU By a tie Board of Trade 
acti ig tl ro gh local cornrti ttees hot gt en the.po ver to fix tl e price 
of any goods it chose 

The president OF THE BOARD OF TRADE (Mr OuvtR 
Stanley) Hon Members will agree that the subject matter of this 
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Bill concerns one of the most important as \\-cU as one of the most 
diflicult problems with which we shaH ha%-c to deal m the economic 
field and most hon Members will realise I am sure that in seeking 
a solution of this problem we ha%c to walk very delicately between 
the almost equally great dangers which he on each side of our path 
One danger, with which the Bill is designed to deal is of course 
very obvious and it is that of profiteering or making excessive and 
unreasonable profits out of the exigencies of the war This word 
profiteering has for over 20>ears now passed into our \ ocabulary 
with an unpleasant connotation I need not remind hon Members 
that another definition of the term is the epithet racket I will 
go no furtlier than my right hon Friend the Home Secretary and 
say that it verges upon the unseemly 
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as ,t ,s part of my f know the policy of the 

dealing with pnees ^eral economy of the countiy 

Goternment is in rclaUon to the ^ cootrol I feel confident that 
and how they are e°“S of my party but the maionty 

I shall cany not merely the “ "J’rJ m„eh better m a lime 

of the House with me when I say that it i > mgulauons m 

of emetgeney hke tins “,';f«^“/on^S,due profit I am not at 
order to prevent both undue P -r this Bill that the Government 

all persuaded yet by the jhe question from that 

have really made up .f aU the quesuon of finance If 


- - . ' the quesuon of finance 

point of view Let us j. , ,5 j,ot having regard to due 

their financial pohey is '™ng ,l,en it 

economy in the nebt through industry and 


lucir uusiuwiu. I credit during me 'vat m.— - 

economy in the nebt through industry and 

ha\e a cumulative and for example the question 

pnees andthroughpri^to^« ^ pf Trade is going 
of margins of profit^ ^r^^^Hofnnceregulauon commodtyby 
to enter into an inquiry of a l^d P Government before 

commodity If you have ^ have their effect upon c«ry 

hand which are not ngbt J industrial commercial and social 

partofthelifeofthccom^mty 1^ ^ the ntbt bon 

which will afterwards S far as I have b«n con 

TYvr^rrpct m bis speech I am not 


wnicn win w So far as 4 naw — 

Gentleman refeiicd in his Departments I am not 

cemed with negotiations of that position 

persuaded that the Gorernment are fuUy^ sUghtest 

What goods arc to be tvgulatcd _ jj has m mind He 
indiiSliol of the goods the oPen there « 

says It IS not desirable to rebate lasury articles or luxury 
ySrlnre of opinion as re as to "1-=*'' 

There mag wxU be diiTercnce oi u ,„ll g, uie 


d Pference of opinion as j.fTcrerKe of opuuon as to w uc 
goods There may weU be dilTcre^ ns weft as the 

fet°.S^'onri’ft£fg-— 
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case with which we had to deal again and again as Labour Membsfi 
during the Great War and that was the difficulty of getting wages 
to overtake pnces Finally there was the great fight led by Bob 
Smilhe on behalf of the Miners Federation m regard to bread 
pnces Ultimately the only lyay id which the position could bS] 
met was by the prevention of a nse in pnce of bread by an actual | 
subsidy of the commodity to the consumer Therefore when wt; 
are tal^ng about the pnce of goods and especially consumers goods 
1 would ask whether ^he Government have considered the general , 
question as to whether it is more economical in some circumstances ^ 
01 national emergency at a certain pomt to use en T?iasse Govern 
mem credit m order to prevent a nse m prices rather than, allow 
em to go to the free play of what competition exists and then to 
I of wages and pnces oneaftertheolhcf • 

in me long run avoid ng that cumulative effect it would prove to be 
Konomical in regard to certain commodities to use en n asx 
Government credit to subsidise the article instead of having this ' 
I should Ite to know from the Govern ' 
Ow rncoived any consideration 

SCHUSTER I welcome the B II whole- 
snonkincJ^a, ^ regard it as a well desigoed and sensible Measure and 
tmn T '■'P'K'thng 0 large trade organisa ' 

Board .'1'’"“ “PPr^ra'ton of the way in which the . 

S I*”’ 'onsPllelion m dealing with it 

to u Pf favours to come I was ■ 

comiSy'ifet’^ "’at he proposes to 

MuSeni^tt,' Partieulatly when It comes to ’ 

Xh r^ ohtS '■‘’"5“’' voinmitlees and tho mstrucfons 

that It w 01 ,'° ’V''' “■’M'M'es by the Board I feel 

Ibcl evo f “ ''Sards the committees 

nugh' deSfl 8“®'"'" against is that they 

repiseSM™,™ ,a,‘°''°^"anvP'8aa''at.on with consumers ^ 
other I believe it Iradmg representat ves on the 

Smrtelelv '"Pattout to get as much as poss.ble 

XSts feeXort' r •‘■“a aaaaaittees-chartered 

an^who.SdSS7ot;r“dX\S^ 

righ? hX fX “a*'’ ‘ f '•’“"W “a •» Pa> 'a 

S;.eed7mf~ eaads wh ?h will be 

pnce of which gocs^Til ®°a"a 'ao" ha goods of common use the 

that normally **''“’5 mdex I suppose 

of finished eoo^ 1 ^ Fncnd is tlimking m terms 

or article of that 

Will follow the process **“ quesUon of price regulat on 

p ocess of mamtf^ure backwards to half finished 



goods and raw materials because it will be very difficult to control 
the price of standard completed ariicles unless the control goes right 
back to the first stages 

Having expressed that general commendation of this Measure 
I want to turn to a ivider issue I must go on to say that thS 
best friend of this Measure could not claim that as it stands it has 
more than a very limited scope Ifvre regard it as part of a general 
plan to control prices and to prevent an unnecessary rise m the cost 
of Ii\ mg then I think wc should consider how that purpose ought to 
be fulfilled and what steps are necessary to supplement a Measure 
of (his Und We had yesterday a very interesting Debate on 
economic co ordination and I think one may say that agreement 
was expressed m all quarters of the House that having record to the 
task which is before us ive now need what one could describe as a 
co-ordinated national effort to mobilise the whole resources of the 
nation The plea was vigorously put from the benches opposite 
that that co-ordioation must be compJele and effective that there 
must be complete control and that, •particularly as regards prices 
and profits there must be no repctiuoa of what happened in the 
war of 1914-18 

Those are purposes with whidi we all agree but the point that I 
want to make la this We can see m the world to-day practical 
esamples of that sort of cOTtrol put into operaiion Things that 
many people said m the past were impossible hav c in fact been done 
in a practical way m both Russ a and Germany But 1 think wa 
want to appreciate what that means It was estimated early m 
1937 that no fewer than 500 000 whole-amc employes were engaged 
m operating the system of control in Germany There were six 
different authontes controlling the machine control! ng supplies 
of raw materials essential to each industry what each should make 


and so on I want to put it to the House that that u, the sort 
of thing which has been necessary m order to work a complete 
system of control and I do not believe that a system of that kind will 
be tolcnifed ui this country Granted that wc must produce (his 
co-ordinated national effort we have to produce a different technique 
and I bel eve that that technique will consist in co-opcration between 
the Government and the oigamsations of pnvale indusiry 
Before I conclude I should like to take up the point that was tnacle 
by the nght hon Gentleman (he Member for H 1 sborough (Nlr 
Alexander) when he referred to the vast profits whch have been 
made It is important to point out to the House— for nothing is 
more important than that wv should understand 
merely to make profits is not a sign of op^ung aga 
murel ] %vould put ,1 to my ngltt hon Fn-nd 
ran gire good raluo and sMI tmte a profit is rendenng n great 
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oonn^.f has been a ^eat public benefactor, and, t 

Sc mt h ■■ P““‘= No. 1 " b * 

to carrv '”*hout giving good value, mana^ 

on his business without a profit. ... 

sneih of the House* ^vm complain of tb« 

Bill Hp H.»n o^ *he Board of Trade in introducing this 

couIh imnr Profiteering in terms which no one on this sih 

n Pfo'^d that he would 

hensivelv with would deal effectively and coInp^^ 

gave for nnt Kw. ^ profiteering, and that was the reason he 

at the Bill in “ Measure straight away. Lookici 

help feelint? •> ^timents expressed by him, I cannot 

In the first nlitv. limited scope of it. . . • 

with such eoori? •>« th S°°ds generally but only 

had from fhe ri{.ht of Trade decide to regulate. . We ha\t 

of goods it is ^“deman a general statement of the Hcd 

a blank cheous regulate, but the House is giving hin 

borough (Mr Alexandra the Member for Hilh; 

- a „.a«er of opMop .beta 

all llM anicles'wWc”h *11*“ mtanlion to deal at once ntth 

tbe Presidem oithe B^a?d‘??TSS “ 

some evidence of profiterfas . **“'' "® 

rightVon.°GtnSmTtvrsh«SLS°“^^ tbe machineiy. The 
to have as great p™ cts asmTrJ”^' "tsnlauon committees 
to enforce the nrovi^innat *• one of their duties will be 

understand the nrocerinra. ° Measure in their locality. As 1 
complaint will £vc lo^’ S ® 

discover where it meets 

may be a matter multiphcity of committees that 

complaint relates to an artS^wM i,™'" *“ ““y 'bsaover that te 
case nothing can be donc^d «S.*ti“ "“r "sulatcd and in that 
to profiteer. If the comnurnt^ * w goods is at liberty 

niust be investigated bv^ihf ^ regulated article, then it 

evidence and possibly insnect doubtless bear 

even interview the trades^n ^be seller, and they may 

After what nyay^ulT^uf 

satisfied that there is a rase foI JJ!. Procedure, if they arc 

^titute it. t They Jiave to cannot themselves 

Committee. This commitS^ '* Central Price Regulation 
mmtigation. Unless'they do^^ ^ through exacUy the-same 
decision of the local committre^ sj are merely accepting tbe 

urnmtee. At the end of it. if they are satisfied 



ut there IS a case for proseartton, even 

rder a prosecution, they have to refer it , ,Lg„ 

he Board of Trade then investigate the case for themrelves, th y 
any out a third investigation If they are satisfied even then they 
re not reouired to institute a prosecuuon 
This machinery does not look to me to te •!>= s°rt for de^Img 

ffechvely.expeditiouslyandvvithcettamtyivithp ofit^rmg 

ire too many loopholes and too many .nvestications If 

;o escape among the intricacies of the vano nroblcm 

he Oo^mment ate really senous m 

ivhy do they not give the local conmittces pow P j 

lion if they ate satisfied that the profi eemg 

Local committees would not be m a P“'‘‘° (.a^^then would go 

they could only order the prosecution and ™ 

10 the magistrates, who would decide up^^n the _^ewto^«to^^ 

ihem, whether the person complained ag seriously stand 

teen.; to me that this complexity “f 

m the way of any effective Pr““‘“'‘f°f „ho is, after all. 

My last criticism is that the orthnaty introduced, 

most affected by the Bdl. and for mstance, he cannot apply 

IS given %-ery httle status m the Bill Fo “ yld specify a 
under Cause 5 to the Board of Twde ^amey^ 
basic price Only persons oermitted pnee , these 

same applies to a Under the Clause 

things are nor open ^o^e ordina^ there can be an appeal 

by which the Board of Tfade nwy ^ A sorts of persons 

against an Order made by the Board o general public 

have the right of appeal to the referee but noMn^fc Moreover, 
and the consumer, who is P^“ _ reeulation committee and 
if a complaint is made to the P .a-ective remedy 
the committee declines to act, there is House will agree wih 
Mr BARNES Not all Mem^rs House^g^^ 

the hon Member for Walsall (Sir G or professional 

local committees should consist o expert and the 

people of that character It ‘‘PP^„,igd m assessing the pnee 
accountant should very properly ^ commodities, but the local 
or make up of the pnce structure o J[ «jiouId be composed not 
committees and tlie central comim jyjify but also of a very 
only of persons who have expenen ^fesentatives of consumer 
wdc range of consumers, _*?mcnt— not as traders, but 

organisations like the co-operative ro of trade unions repre- 

ss bodies representing ®o"*'^?”*^cr.ncerncd If 
sentmg the workers m the persons of that kind 

traders, employers, chartered _ that there will be not only 

repres^ted^ve should have an agurance that in 



one consumer s representative and one trade union representative 
but a proper balance of interests 

Mr RHYS DAVIES As far as I understand it this 
Measure is by its Title not an anti profiteering Bill but a Measure 
to control the prices of goods Let il be understood that tlie con 
sumers are not to have a say m the determination of the prices of 
any commodities It is the traders manufacturers merchants 
wholesalers and the retailers who will determine prices The right 
hon Gentleman will therefore have to depend very largely upon the 
standard of honour among those people who are assisting him m 
fixingpnces That is the foundation of the Bill Frankly knowing 
the multiplicity of items and transactions m the wholesale and retail 
trades it must be diificult for any Government Department to handle 
this complex business 

It seems to me that the mam benefit of the Bill will be that several 
capitalists themselves will be able to check one another much more 
effectively than hitheito The manufacturer the merchant the 
wholesaler and the retailer will be able to check as to the correct 
price they should charge for a commodity That is" all to llie good 
unless of course they join together behind the scenes m a trust and 
destroy aU that the right hon Gentleman is trying to do 


CHAPTER II 

OOVEKNMOrr ttESTTATlOS AND PARUAMOfTARY CRTnClS^^ 

After tl e middle of October the Pari an cnlar} atmospi ere rapid!) 
clanged By that time the Co\ernmen( had acquired tie pontrs 
h/j ch It needed and Has bits^ budding up a econoni) by ad nlnis 
tratnc action To the lloize of Commons honeicr its progress 
seemed intolerably slow and tie next eight mo Hits sow a senes of 
debates In which tl ey ga^e expression to the r fears a 1 discontents 
77 etr arguments are best illustrated under separate / codings 

(a) Economic Co-ord nation 

In a House in which repetition ts commoi tie conplaint most 
frequently leard hot tiat of the absence of any proper co^rd nation 
of the national effort On the bne hand the Cabl icf were accused 
of ne\er seeing lie economic problem as a whole On the other, the 
various Departn ents were accused of creating eluios by perpetually 
getting In each otiers way As early as tie 9ih of October the 
Government tried to meet tts criltes by appointing a ministerial cot »♦ 
miriee under the Oancedor of tie Exchequer wuh Lord Stanp as 
its econoni c adiiser and with the eo^rd nation of econom c policy 
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as tts function JIil thmofid 0/ the /loose hotcier aas/or a more 
in pressUc central sins astnc^ Siiilltt specif c Minister of ItsoHmn tie 

liar Cabinet T\ Ice that dtnvmit formed the stijeci matter of a 
major debate end if c speeches node an the first of these occasions 
tie trl} rc\ca\ tic points at tssxe On the Veth if October after Mr 
SflriMctl had made a ertileal and daitagins renew of iht Coiern 
mertt s economic actuities (n generaf tie d mand for co-ord nation 
)\as fared h pul b} Sir Archibald Sinclair 

Sir ARCHIDALD SINCLAIR This Debate on the 
economic policy of His Majesty s Gosemment cannot be without 
importance but it will fail in its object unless the Government use 
this opportunity for the enhshtenment of liarasscJ traders and 
indiistriahsts and gi\c us plcdgi^ of more clTc^jvc action 
than they have hitherto announced It is no use, e\m for an 
invctcnio indmdualisi like me to imeigh against controls in war 
time It will not be long before an important jndustry without 
a control board will be a raniv Thai is not in my view the best 
way lo engage ihc spirit of imcntion and enterprise m the long 
term development of the economic resources of our own counijy 
and the Cmpire or to promote the freest possible exchange of 
poods and scrvicta between all the countries of the world for ihcir 
tommon tdstintage But those are not the objects we have to 
consider at the present time and control 1$ the only way ofconcen 
Iratmg and indeed— let us fi« jt— not of dcselpp nr but of using 
up like fuel the economic resources of our country and Empire 
in the Mgorous prosecution of the war 

The nustake which tt seems to me the Covemmcni arc nuking 
in consUiuling these control boards is to man them almost entirely 
wuh men who ore engaged in the industncs concerned whereas 
the success of the Ministry of hfunitions m the lost war was largely 
due lo this that they brought into these controls people outside the 
particular trades concerned such as those to whom the hen Member 
for Scaham (hfr Shinwell) referred in his speech — people who were 
uninhibited by the orthodox prejudices and com-cntions of thor 
partioilar industrs people who were disinterested people wuh a 
Wider wion than that of a parttcubr industry howes-er large it 
might be lul peop’c who relied on the help knowledge and 
espenenee of those who were ihcmseh'csengngcd in those industncs. 

This partieubnsm or dcpartmcniahsm at tbc lower end of ibc 
teak* IS matched by lack of co-ord nation arr^rg the scseral Depart 
mc-'ts nt the other end of tbc scale tesuturp in the hewi’dcimcnt of 
those v^ho are carrying on the trade and industry of the country 

Hercc the need ofa new orpia of study and dects.cn which will 
co-ordinate the rcliii“s apd dcrunds of the Treasury tl e righting 
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Services, the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Shipping, the 
Department of Overseas Trade, the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
the Agricultural Departments of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
the Ministry of Food, and the Ministry of Labour; and make 
recommendations to the War Cabinet, through its chairman or 
president, who should be a Member of that Cabinet. This organ, 
to do its work properly, must be furnished with an efficient research 
staff to acquire and collate information and with a small governing 
body which would fix priorities, hand down decisions to the Depart- 
ments, and prepare recommendations for the War Cabinet. . . . 
How far have the Government gone to meet these demands? I-ast 
week, the Prime Minister announced the decisions of the Cabinet, 
and he told us : 

“ In the case of economic and financial policy a Committee has been 
set up, under the chairmaoship of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, com- 
posed of the Ministers concerned with the various aspects of the subject. 
The duty of this Committee is to keep under review and to co-ordinate 
•the working of Departments in iclauon to the economic effort of the 
country as a whole.” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to say: 

-** Lord Stamp has been asked to assist this Committee by becoming 
Adviser on Economic Co-ordioatioo. Assisted by Mr. Hen^ Clay and 
Mr. H. D. Henderson, Lord Stamp had for some time prior to the out- 
break of war been advising upon ine economic war plans of the Govern^ 
ment, giving guidance and assistance to the Departments concerned. In 
association with the Ministerial Committee to which I have just referred, 
he will continue to review our current economic plans and activities in 
order to propose to the Minister or Ministers concerned ways of filling 
any gaps that may be fourrd to exist or remedies for any inconsistencies 
that may be discovered. There has also been set up under the Ministenal 
Committee an inter-Departmental Committee of officials composed of 
the permanent heads of the Departments concerned. Lord Stamp will be 
President of this official Committee.”— lOmcuL Report, 9th October, 
1939; cols. 28 and 29, Vol. 352,1 

I venture to offer three criticisms of this arrangement. In the 
first place, here we are provided practically with three committees 
. . . instead of one integrated organ of study and decision. 

Secondly, while nobody has a greater respect for the abilities of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer than I have, I venture to suggest 
that he is the wroug chairman for tins particular Cabinet committee. 
He must have and he ought to have a strong departmental bias in 
favour of ch^separing economy and the encouragement of saving, 
so as to facilitate hiS loan operations. His proper function in our 
Monomic life is that of the brakesman, but the man who leads us 
in war on the economic front ought to have his 'hands free to 
reach cither the brake or the adcelemtor. . . . 

■ . Mr fAmf Ofn.M*Knr nr tliat it ik afisarrf ffiat ffie Cfianceffor offte 
Exchequer should be asked to perform these vital functions with the 
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part time and voluntary assistance — because that is what the 
Prune Minister has tolch us — of Lord Stamp Mr Clay and Mr 
Henderson Tlicy arc admirable men and I am sure the House 
n DuJd rejoice if uc U'cre told that they u ere able to place tbcir whole- 
time services at the disposal of the Govcmmcni for this purpose 
and that they would have adequate staffs The appointment of 
Lord Stamp m particular is we would all agree an admirable 
one but how can he adequately serve both the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway and Hts Majesty s Government and met 
dentally a number of other organisations 
So my first request to His Majesty's Government ts to think 
'igain about this organ for the study of economic problems for the 
acquisition of tnforrrution for the co-ordination of departmental 
policies for fixing pnonties and for taking decisions and making 
recommendations to the War Cabinet to appoint a Minister in 
the War Cabinet to take charge of this work a Minister not directly 
associated with any one of the Departments concerned, and to 
appoint 1 whole lime chief economic adviser with an adequate staff 
T7ic only other request I have to make to the Govemmeot this 
afternoon is to enlighten us on the nuin principles of their economic 
po! cy in war time Do they accept the pnnciplc which was laid 
down by the hon Member for Seatum that all avaibble productive 
resources must be mobilised for the vigorous prosecution of the 
vnr/ If so It follows that unemployment must not be lelcrtled 
Tlie hon Member for Scaham said that the policy of the Govern 
mcnl seemed to be business as usual and that that was not enough 
to cope with present needs The policy of the Government seems 
to me to be uncmplojmcnc as usual ond tliat is worse still Yet 
if these two pnnciplcs-~the mobilisation of our economic xesourm 
and the useful employment of men for that purpose — are accepted 
we must recognise that the tendency will be for money incomes to 
increase at a tioK when the effect of concentrating production 
upon war needs and upon export poods will be to reduce the supply 
of consumable goods at home wiih the result of an increase m the 
quantity of money relatively to the quantity of purchasable goods. 
^\c know that llis Majesty s Government arc proposing to step 
in here to modify the natural effects of those forces on pnccs by 
meant ofraiioniDg. taxation and prosadmp useful employrnent for 
surplus earnings in National Savinp Certificates and Government 
loans W iih such safeguards vigorously applied there is no reason 
why we should not and every reason why we should mobilise our 
productive resources to the fullest possible e.stent 
1 viDiilil ask the Government lo tell us what thev cor^dcr 
principal objects of production in war time. It seems to me 
the supTrmc object must be the equipment on the most 



but the decjs on has to be a pract cal one taken amid a senes 
of claims uh ch in the nature of things arc very largely in confl ct 
with one another I am sure that the House will agree that that 
IS the real nature of the problems of economic pol cy which are 
constantly arismg m the war The two points of view arc backed 
by strong arguments and they need to be brought to a focus They 
need co ordination and decision after every po nt of view has 
been given its we ght That is really the nature of (he problem 
with which wc have to deal 

It is qu te a mistake to say that this necessity was not completely 
real sed and was not closely studied before the war broke out 

I turn at once to the comment— it is a very natural comment— 
that Lord Stamp acting as adviser on economic co ordinat on is 
not giving h s whole time to that service I would ask the House 
to consider one or two further maticts about it Everybody has 
joined m bearing testimony — I am sure with great sinccrilj — to the 
exceptional authority of th s eminent man in the field m which he is 
trying to serve Service to the State m limes like this should I 
agree come in front of everyth ng else and I am sure that Lord 
Stamp thinks so too but I am not at all satisf cd diat the criticism 
is w eii founded wh ch compla ns that one of our economist advisers 
retains actual conuct w th the practical business of the country 
I speak with the most profound respect for the economists whether 
inside or outside this House and I pay all possible attention to what 
they say but I must be allowed to observe that it is possible for 
professional and academic economists to give us the help which they 
do without any of them necessarily himself having close contact 
with the actual affairs of business 

Now I should 1 ke to state what is m fact the organisation and 
structure of the link which is co ordinating economic policy 
You may call it if you like a two storey arrangement On what I 
call the ground floor — a very important floor — you have an inter 
departmental comimttee over wrhich Lord Stamp pres des It 
includes the permanent heads of a large number of Departments 

It will meet constantly It has its own agenda Any of the 
parties can place on the agenda en essential and urgent matter 
It IS also supplied from time to time with a paper which docs not 
deal w th an immediate difficulty but is directed to looking ahead 
and considenng how m the future some branch of econom c policy 
can best be managed and controlled Economic plans and act vilies 
by that means are brought to a focus It considers remed es for 
mconsistencics which might arise, and will arise in departmental 
action I do not know whether you ought to call it an eco- 
nomic general staff or nor These phrases are sowetimes calculated 
to mislead But I look at the practical way in wh ch it works 
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Wc arc getting all the lime a series of immediate difnculilei met and 
inconsistencies, if tlwy arise, removed. 

Wsy not leave it there? The amurr is that in this country the 
responsibility of Government necessarily rests upon the shoulders 
of political Ministers. . . . Thercrore. you must have what I call a 
second storey, and the second storey necesttrib- comisw of the 
political heads of the Departments, constituting the Ministerial 
Committee. Hwrc assm we get this essential connection, since 
Lord Stamp attends those mcetmes. and consequently the \xry things 
nl)ich h.ave been ctamined by the ofllcfal commtiiee come up to the 
Ministerial commiltifc m order to ensure that the political Ministers 
involved, who them^Ucs hasx to Icep these problems under review, 
have their views fully expressed and considered, and m order that 
agrecmeni may be reached. That is, no doubt, largely due to the fact 
that the preliminary work has been done on the olTicialco.'nmitiec over 
which Lord Stamp presides. Tliat is what I mean by coordination, 
and it is veo' helpful towards dcixioping our economic activities. 

Mb. clement DAVIES; . . .Tht Chancellor of the Ex- 
dtequer luas advanced the most excellent reasons why the juggcstions 
which have been put forward by the right hen. Gentleman tfie 
MemterforCaithnciJfSir A.SJncbIr). . . . ihould be adopted. . . . 


I think that while in this House and in the country we are approach- 
ing something very near umty in our main policy, there is profound 
anxiety, both in the House and throughout country, as to 
whether, particularly in all that contxms the organisation of our 
economic effort, we are really putting enough drive or enough 
executive competence into our work. I am very reluctant to touch 
on the peisonai side as distinct from questions of policy, but, of 
course, it is inherent in this subject. If we are considering how ut 
are to co-ordinate, we must consider what is being co-ordinated 
and who are the people who are running whatever system we devise. 
What is wanted in the conduct of the war, above everything else, 
is executive dnve, ability and energy. ... 

I do not wish to make any comment upon the individual Ministers 
in charge of the Departments, but I would like merely to suggest a 
comparison to the House. There are, 1 think, six Ministries 
which are vital to the proper organisation of our economic ’effort. 
They are the Treasury, the Ministry of Supply, the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare, the Ministry of Food, and the 
Ministry of Shipping. I will ^vc to the House a lUt of six i^ople 
who held office at the head of those six Ministries, or in the Ministries 
corresponding to them, in the last war. They were the right hon. 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) ; the present 
First Lord of the Admiraltyj Lord Asbfield, now chairman’of tJw 
London Passenger Transport Board; Lord Cecil; Lord Rhondi^i 
and Lord Maclay, Some of those Ministers had great Parlia- 
mentary giAs, and some had none; but every one of them 'vas 
v-ery notable indeed for executive drive and ability. Perhaps hon. 
Members have been making a silent comparison as I went through 
the list. ... 

In general, I would say that looking at the preparations of the 
Government which, now, and over the last few years, have been 
in some respects very elaborate and have been carried much foithcJ 
than the preparations made before the last war, or even in the firsl 
year of the last war— looking at them as a whole, I think we can, 
not unreasonably, criticise them from these three points of view. 
First, I feci that the adnunisltatiou has concenlralcd largely upQ” 
the merely desirable as against the essential. For example, I have 
felt for years that the Food Defence Plans Department of the Board 
of Trade, now absorbed into the Ministry of Food, was alwa>s 
concerned with preparing elaborately for the distribution of food 
in the country, while almost completely neglecting to secure lhai 
there was adequate food to distribute. , . . 

In the -second place one finds— and this illustrates exactly oui 
problem of to-day — one Department aficr another piling up iti 
own dcpartmenlai marpn of safely. As an hon. Member has said, 
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in the CISC of tie a»r raid v.-aminr* anJ the bbek-out jou tad a 
Department pTjperlj concerned ^aith jccunnp Mfet> for tl'e civdan 
population but without any efTectut mcchan sm or Koiemrocntal 
orpmiation to secure that In och oft! c more urportant measures, 
so far as fl ey aficcted production there was a veipjt of the 
adtantapr apa n« the disadvaniafrs tmolicd We may scry 
veil lose the war throuph ping up too n my margjns of safety 
Ingcnen! nsccnvitonsethiithe \dmnstrat on lus teen studying 
catefullv the cspcficnce of the last war hut m do np so has con 
ccniraicd its attention upon tl e m stakes m the war etfort of that lime 
sehde fad ng to fOC equal attention to the cqusUy irrportam 
acl icNemcnts t f that elfort After all we d d produce ll e foods 
N^cd d wintl ewar I somctimmwonucf whether by \eo «ttfu ly 
an I chbomely AsodiaR alt the at aula of the Ust war «c nay 
pot tins time ach e'c a d fferent conclus on in it 



Its fears and suspicions arc on two main grounds. First of aJl 
some of us feel that the Departments haw been too strong on tb<. 
negative side of their work and too weak on the positive side. They 
have shown great vigour In stopping certain activities but nothing 
like the same vigour m initiating or promoting new effort. . . . 

The second weakness which has appeared has been the Jack of 
co-ordination between the different Departments of Slate. The 
atmon taken on one sector of the economic front is completely 
dittercni from that taken on another, and there is a total disregard 
ot the importance of synchronising the action of the various 
authorities so that business enterprises do not close down until the 
need arises and until the opportunity has been created for the rc- 
employnxent of the capital resources which were previously en- 
gaged in it. No one would deny that these criticisms are merited, 
lens of thousands of men were thrown out of work in the early 
j to-day they arc pathetically seeking some- 

.thing to do to enable them to get a living and to preserve their self- 
respect ; and a future of this new class of unemployment is that they 
nm ‘"durable under the Unemployment Insurance Act. We 
I ‘bis is a temporary period, and the 

1 ^ ^ rather jaunty broadcast speech, told us that . 

^forc long there wall be such a demand for labour that jobs will 
jobs-rather a pregnant 
effiS r optimistic estimate of how 

aStnfff w P anniog is likely to be, and I would like lo 

"o «P’ 2 "aUon of why these men should haae been 
to S "''.'"“•“ni™ 'Vas brought into oponiUon 

loh™ LfZ 1 'ratarerthu™ mio othtr 

WhM semo ■«>aions of tvar are dcflationaiy. 

to r?du^ro5^ m the- restriction of bank crciht in older 
rise of thc justification ivas there in the 

[o 2 Lr cent 7 V 'S'-’ it not been reduced 

crushinc hiirrfpn Oianccllor of the Exchequer put a 

Xr T •utPajur, on the nae hand, and on the 

bLreoXe wb rb X, the cost of ihe national 

enorX^dSS^ “ ” r™”* 

anUc?natimXS°^5‘'“ ’“"'Urd daily Kith pleasurable 

iXh he wo ,M ■ ^ “Evenins Standard." 

Serna iaiSSs V.u '?!?® "t' »me lime aU the 

Lord Ptiw^Sr FiL n Pf the Bteheciuer and the 

1940 hisTneome punctually to pay on 1st Januaiy. 

he is to sajrf.nnfifa i ^ “ the £; secondly, 

o save enomiously m ord« to contribute to the great new 



war loan thirdly he is to spend m the shops jn order to keep trade 
going and last of all he must not on any account do wthout the 
services of any of Ins dependents or emplojls If any nun can do 
all this he is indeed a very able man He is not only a plutocrat 
he IS an acrobat He is a kmd of financial Blondin or Cinquevalh 
These things do not make sense There is no coherent polcy 
The policies cancel each other out 

(b) MmUtons 

Of the more specific econo t c problei s tic one that ineMlably 
seemed most importa tt to tie Con ons \ as that of stppfyms the 
Flgl t ns Services ^ith gins tanks sips aeropla csaidotiereq p 
ment Utfortinately tie imden able Necessity for secrecy made it a 
djficult SI bject to debate When each of the service estimates came 
before Parliainei ttieq cstlan i as raised b t the Ho ise gave f liest 
expression to Its fears on the vole of cred I for 0 e Ministry of S pply 
A sensation lad been caused by stories of corn ption and o i tie I5th 
ofMarchbfr Herbert Morrison opened a Debate InvvJ Ich feel ssran 
lish 

Mr HERBERT MORRISON First of all I wish to deal 
with the general work of the Ministry and to put to the Minister 
certsm questions seeking inforznotioa that we thmJe the HodSe and 
tl e country ought to have When the Ministry was established 
tt >va3 confined to purchasing on behalf of the War Office and was 
hllle more than the purchasing branch of the War Office I should 
1 kc to know whether there is any intention of extending its activities 
to cover the requirements of the Admiralty and the Air Ministry 
either in whole or in part 

It would not be appropriate that 1 should mention specific things 
but if the Minister could givcus some information on the progress of 
producijon saying bow far any arrears that existed have been over 
taken and how far suppl cs both for active military operations and 
for the equ pment of the Army are com ng fonrard satisfactorily 
wc should be glad 

In particular wc should like to know the position as to mach ne 
tools Jigs and gauges Before the ivar it was admittedly wty 
unsatisfactory I am informed that as regards the mam tjpes of 
maclune tools the position as to imports and exports between 
July 1935 and December IWS svas that we exported just under 
£10 000 000 worth of thv mam types of machine tools bi t that wc 
imported D%er £15 500 000 worth and that a large proport on of the 
imports came from America and Germanj Indeed of the total 
imports, o\cr £S 500 000 worth came from Amenca and £4 250 000 
worth from Germany 
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contracts which are being placed by the Ministry of Supply That is 
one objection to it The second objection is that it is an incitement 
for these people to place orders if they can «ith unsuitable firms 

I base been told that most amazing inquiries through these inter 
medianes have been received from firms — mqumes for articles 
\vh ch it IS perfectly obvious those fiims did not do not and are not 
likely to manufacture The firm is told Do not worry You take 
the order we can arrange for a sub-contractor who can do the job 
and you will get your profit If that is so it means that there must 
be a rake-off by the firm wh ch docs not do the work and by the firm 
which docs the work 

I should like to ask the Minister what steps are taken to ensure 
that would be supphen applying for contracts and suppliers obtain 
mg contracts are themselves firstly reputable concerns suitably 
equipped for the work mvolved and financially subject to such 
arrangements as may be made between them and the Mmistry able 
to obtain the necessary materials and labour I should like the 
Min stcr to say whether experience gained since the foundation of 
the M mstry has caused the mlroducUon of a black, list covetmg 
firms and individuals who have not compl ed with the first if not all 
of the requ rements whether the Ministry has a black list of un 
desirable contractors or undesirable inlermedianes against whom the 
Mmistry should be on its guard 

The minister OF SUPPLY (Mr Burojn) The quest on 
of commissions to which the whole of the latter part of the speech 
of the right hon Member was directed is by no means a simple one 
It may be easy to point to what is reprehensible and objectionable 
in the work of a production Department called upon to fulfil the 
task of endeavouring to cqu p the Anny and to some extent the 
nat on for resisting an attack but we must be quite clear that in 
pillorying objectionable practices we do not go too far m the other 
extreme and cut off from the Ministry many soi rces of supply which 
would otherwise be open to them 

In order that the quest on of commissions can be understood at 
all I would ask the House to allow me (o state something of the size 
of what we are doing Everybody who has had any exper ence ifl 
the open air knows that a very I ttle jam will attraa a good many 
wasps and it is necessary for me to reveal something of the extent 
of the jam It was on 1st August five weeks before the war 
that the Ministry effectively commenced operation The 
business of the Ministry as the House knows was to equip the 
Army to supply articles of common use required by the other 
FighUixgServu»s todealWithtlveproble’moCTa’KTOatesials wheffwt 
required for Government purposes export or home trade to deal 
with the problem of machine tools again for the Fighting Services 



and homo trad-' to deal with inventions and to organise salvage 
both in France behind the theatre of military operations and m the 
home country and in addition to take part in organising and 
controlling the Purchasing Commissions in Canada and the United 
States In addition to that chapter of activities the Ministry is also 
the home of the central administration for the important work of 
pnonty 

Commitments made since the outbreak of war that is from 3rd 
September, 1939 roughly six months already exceed £500 000 000 
and at the present time comm tments are ^mg entered into and 
contracts are being placed for munitions and stores alone of some- 
thing 1 ke £16 000 000 a week Orders for an immensely misccl 
lancous collection of services and articles have been placed in this 
counir}' and throughout the norJd factory constructfons planned 
and the whole co-ordinated as wished by the general staff An 
immense amount of production and an immense acceleration of 
delivery has involved trading on a very large scale 

It is against that background and in that sense of proportion of 
world happenings that I now would hke to turn to the specific 
matters wh ch have been raised by the right hon Oentleman 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding within and without 
the House about the question of commissions md Government 
contracts There i$ a great deal of confusion of thought on the 
pari of the public a great many loose expressions m the Pre« and a 
tendency to confuse the perfectly legitimate estabi shed business 
practice of remunerating an agent by commission and the very 
criminal pract cc of olTermg or attempting to bnbe^ Government 
servant 

Speak ng as a responsible Muuster of the Crown and as the head 
of this great spending Department, I can tell the House with absolute 
sincerity that I have not seen a single case in which a spec f c allega 
tfon has been made that a scn'ani of the Croivn has ban bribed or 
offered an improper advantage m connection wuh a Government 
contract If such a case is brought to my notice and the clnr^ 
after proper inquiry is proved jusitcc w31 be done with the utmost 
rigour and at the utmost sp^d It would be wrong however to 
allow disquiet to spread or public indignation which is easily 
kindled in time of war to be raised against an estabi shed bus ness 
practice mitselflcgal andinitself in awidcvanety of instances one 
of <ervice to manufacturer and Government alike What is ab- 
solutely unnecessary certainly m the case of the Ministry of Supply, 

IS for any manufacturer to seek an mtermediary s help for purposes 
of introduction 

The matter was raised m the MmisCiy in November and December 
last year when some cases came to light of persons represent ng 
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that they could secure contracts by the exertion of influence over 
members of the Ministry s staff Tliesc hiatlers were investigated 
to see whether there was any ground whatever for such a charge and 
m no case were we able to find a single instance in which there \vas 
ground for a prosecution with the slimiest hope of success It was 
decided that the best course was to bnng all these practices into the 
light of day by means of Press notices and by public speeches. 

I think the House will agree that we took steps in the Ministry to 
warn manufacturers against these undesirable intermediancs Short 
of taking legislative action to make it an offence to obtam a com 
mission there was nothing more that I could do Early last month, 
however I decided that this step was necessary Owing to war 
conditions a very large proportion of the trade of this country is 
now earned on by and with Government Departments and that has 
attracted to Government business an equally large proportion of the 
people who live by their wits The Government have decided that 
the time has come when the position of agents must be regularised 
and an end put to the atmosphere of suspicion engendered by 
the activities of unscrupulous individuals Regulations under the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Acts arc now in draft and will I 
hope be approved before Easier 

The right hon Gentleman asked me to make a genera! statement 
on the question of progress in the making up of deficiencies and 
shortages and on the rapidity of production He particularly 
mentioned machine tools The Hou» will realise that there has 
not been sufficient time since the outbreak of war for a new factory 
completely planned to have come mtoeffective production Nobody 
will expect faStories to be erected and m full prbduction in six 
months From all the orders placed m existing plants of course 
continuous deliveries are coming for^vard with reasonable satisfac 
t on although there may be certain gaps here and there No pro 
duction officer in time of war avoids disappointments The Sibcriati 
winter the difficulties with coal the holding back of raw material 
to allow transport of coal trams the difficulties of employes m some 
distncts to get to their plants and influenza have all had some effect 
but the general progress of production with one or two exceptions is 
gouig forward satisfactorily 

There has been an immense expansion of the machine tool 
mdustry since the outbreak of war and a large number of schemes 
for machine tool making have been assisted by the withdrawal of 
men from the Army and by the provision of funds We are buyers 
of machine tools from any country that has them to sell We are 
buymg and paymg for large numbm of American machine tools of 
which we are gettmg effective delivery We are simplifying a type 
of machine tool for a specific war purpose and we are gettmg an 
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increase in the number of madune tools omught shifts as v-ell as 
on day shifts We ha\'C a number of progress officers visiting 
18 mach ne tool firms a week each with a view to ironmg out diffi 
culties w thin their own production schedules Factories for the 
makiDg of gauges are going up Gauges are a difficulty and they 
necessarily must be The House roust know that gauges are one of 
the things which stand m the way of employing small firms too 
rapidly It takes a complete set of gauges to make a complete set 
of shell whether the firm is making millions m a year or thousands 
in a week and it may be that economy m the use of gauges is neces- 
sary for aggregate production 

Mr HORABIN * To-day I should like to make what I 
consider to be some realist c comparisons between our effort and 
Germany s in the matter of suppi es and m doing that I am con 
cemedmore mth the next mne months than with the future because 
if we cannot hold the enemy at bay for the next nine months it is 
no good talking about what we shall be doing in 1941 or 1942 The 
essential comparison upon wh <di the work and plans of the Mmistry 
of Supply must he judged like those of all the Service Departments 
IS the comparison between our str iking power and that of the enemy 
In the six and a half years before the outbreak of war Germany 
spent betweeu £4 000 000 000 and £5 000 000 000 upon war pre- 
parations In the same penod France and England between them 
spent £1 700 000 000 and in spite of teebn cal obsolescence which 
after all affects both s des and not alone Germany and m spite of 
the svastage of ammunition and equipment m the conquest of 
Poland against which of course must be set the stocks which were 
captured both In Poland and Czecho Slovakia Germany before the 
war must have accumulated \ast stocks of completed WTir matenal 
far in excess of those accumulated by France and ourselves 

^Tiat has happened since the outbreak of war? Have England 
and France cau^t up with those enormous preparations made by 
Hazi Germany? We ba>'e not We have not even maintamed our 
position We have filen further behind ^ nee the outbreak of 
war Germany has been increasing her striking power at the rate of 
more than £3 000 000 000 a year This figure is arrived at after 
we ghting the calculations for the difference in the cost of raw 
matenak to Germany and ourselves and so on We have been 
increasing our staking po ver at the rate of rather kss than 
£1 «)0 000 000 a year and tl» French have certainly not 

b«n increasing their sinking power at the rate of more than 
£1 000 000 000 During the last six months, therefore Germany 
has forged st II further ahead It is probably true that Germany 
has been eat ng into her stocks of raw roatcnals but she has been 
converting ihenunto far more valuable stocks of sheik, guns aircraft 



and tanks and it will be many months at least nine months I 
should say before the shortage of raw materials will compel her to 
reduce her war production 

On these comparisons I feel justified m saymg that the present 
effort of the Mimstry of Supply is wholly madequate It is wrong in 
scale because the comparisons have been made between what we 
have been doing in past years and have not consistently kept in 
mind the gigantic effort made by Nazi Germany We have heard 
about themew machmes which we have m mdustry but I do not 
think It IS much use talkmg about those because Germany has those 
modern machines as well We must not forget that Germany has 
ataost completely re equ pped her indust^ twice smee the last «ar 
The first occasion was during the inflationary period and she has 
done It a^m since the Nazis came into power One of the first 
things Hitler did was to allow German mdustnahsts to set the whole 
cost of new mdustnal equipment against income tax m the year in 
which It was installed The re-equipment of German industry has 
thus been earned out fairly completely within the last six and a half 
output per head m Germany is 
substantially higher than in this country 

question of unemployment Germany, 
exactly the same problem as we had 
unemployment rose m Germany to between 600 000 and I 000 000 
the organisational breakdown which occurred on the 
of November Germany rectified 
® Supreme Economic Council and the 

“^said to rather less than 
200 000 with fewer than 250000 workers on short time In 
^32^0°“ “'“Ployed sun numbered 1 500 000 although our 
population IS very little more than half that of Germany I 
our orgamsauon required to speed up 

SOTe S twL'’ 5 him mto 

»me of Bloomy avenues dovra which he endeavoured to lead 

Thefitniresofre victim of German propaganda 

M rector S i" S,™’’™'’" I" more liMy >0 be aiurate 
forecast Jf iL^ to conT »"= as a 

IS ftf r^ TTv Hme I am concerned about 
IS the prejudice of the Government wh eh is being elevated to a 
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poli(y of assuming that Vi-e must keep gpmg the smaHcst unil of 
capitalist orgamsation The Mmister said w mmt find orders for 
the small firms Why? The important thing is to use material 
labour and machinery to the full but thebest tvay of doing it is not 
to keep the small firms m being The Cosemment think it would be 
a great pity if they went bankrupt and were not there after the war 
I do not \vant to sec Anybody b^krupted but it is thoroughly bad 
organisation from tlic national point of view to let precious machin 
cry go to these small units A great deal of sentimental nonsense is 
being talked about the small firms and although I know I shall ha\e 
heaps of ktters prolestmg about what I am saying it is time some 
body had the courage to say something The trouble svith our 
Ministers is not that they refuse to listen to those who talk to them 
but that they lusten to everybody at once ^vlth the result that they 
arc spinning round like weather cocks instead of deciding on one 
po! cy ruthless or not, and sticking to it 

Sir PATRiCt*. HANNON (Dirmingham Moseley) Docs the 
hon Lady realise that thousands of small firms in this country are 
at present employed m vanous capacities on the production of 
munition work for the war and for various defence organisations 
and docs she realise that if they were detached from their present 
operations thousands of people would be out of work? Does she 
seriously tell us that these small firms should have no more con 
sidtrauon or organ sation? 

Miss WILKINSON ^Vhat I am frying to say is that this war is 
not a scheme of public works for providing employment for the 
unemployed but that this war has to be won If this war is to 
bo won iw; have to consider how to use our effective labour to the 
best advantage It is not the best way to keep thousands of in 
cfilcient hnie businesses in being Jn order lo provide employment in 
war time when wc ought to be using every available man 

The Ministry of Supply has given certain contracts to certain 
firms which have been utterly unable to cany them out because of 
the lack of machinery or organisation Firms then sub let the con 
tracts and extra profits had to be earned with the result that there 
was general inefficiency all round What I am objecting to is the 
Ministcrsassumptionthatanysmallfirm however inefficient should 
get some kind of contract in order to keep it m being 

The third point I want to make is in regard to how this immense 
amount of labour and organisation is to be secured for product on 
I was homfied about a fortnight ago to learn that the Minister of 
Labour expected to recenc the congratulations of the House because 
he had made arrangements through training schemes for 40000 
VioViti -an* wief* to k* teavnui w ‘.bit c.wci'rac- yax 

On that basis how are we going to get the key men who are not m 



sufficient numbers at the present tune’ It seems to me that we are 
not thinking seriously enough on this question of the training and 
organisat on of our people for the big job which this war is 

Sir P HANNON* I think the House should appreciate the 
wonderful achievement of the Ministry of Supplj I have been in 
public bfe for a long time and I have seen a good deal of the progress 
of organisation in various branches of national I fe and m mum 
cipal and cmc life I think the verdict of history from the economic 
standpoint will be that the achievement of the Ministry of Suppl> 
since It undertook its present responsibilit es vwU be that it is an 
econom c record We had the other day a conference in Birming 
ham at wh ch the Minister of Supply was present It was the firel 
conference in which were brought together those responsible for the 
direction of industry and the heads of the trade umons A coimcil 
was established the object of which was to bnng into closer contact 
all the elements concerned with the great constructive and progressne 
work of dealing with war supplies The same process was followed 
in other great centres and the organisation thus established by the 
Minister of Supply is one of the most outstanding achievements m 
industrial organisation m modem limes I am not sure whether 
thehon Member for Bndgeton (Mr Maxlon) would pay the same 
tribute to the Minister ofSuppIy butlthinkthat as a young student 
of the old sc ence of pol tical economy he will see in it a first step in 
advance m nat ooal administration 

Prom my own expenence the work of the Minister has put re v 
gmger into the production of this country 

Everyone in this House has the greatest respect for the nght hon 
Gentleman the Member for South Hackney (Mr H Momson) 
HiS contributions to our Debates are always packed with thought 
and suggestive of careful consideration of the problems with which 
he is concerned Nevertheless having examined the criticisms which 
he made this morning 1 think the House v\iU agree that the reply 
of the Minister has made it perfectly clear that as regards effiaency 
progressive productive effort and administration the affairs of this 
Department are being conducted on an honect and honourable 
bas s and with regard for the interests of the taxpayers of th s 
country and that as a result of to-day s Debate the Mimstrv of 
Supply has vmdicated its pos tion 

(c) Food 

Next to that of armamenti the problem wl ich cat sed 0 e greatest 
concern was that of food On tleZth ofNoyember tie Government 
was attacked for the muddle m food d strib ttion and for the delay 
In introducing ration ng In Fetavary its pol ey of keeping donn the 
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prices of essential foodsu^s by fneans of su^dies was accepted 
Mith the coiitmeni that it Haspnmtnil} the Governme^I^rTTndfaklf 
that had made such ct subsidy necessary But from nhatever point 
the Debate started, tl inentably fimdted upon the problem of supply 
and, particular!}, upon the problem of home production The first 
major Debate upon agriculture at such came on the 25th of January 
when Mr Wilfrid Roberts raised the question of animal feeding stuffs 

Mr WILFRID ROBERTS Of the enormous number of 
problems which are facing food producers at the present lime, I 
want to concentrate on the question of the supply and distribution 
of imported feeding stuffs We are told that the difliculty is that 
the shipping space is needed for other and perhaps even more 
important imports 

There is a really serious threat to the production of bacon, eggs, 
milk and other products upon which we depend at the present 
time, and it is not an oser statement to say that many producers 
of food are facing absolute rum We raise this question, not only 
on behalf of those people, but because also ultimately and at not 
such a very distant date not only will the producers themselves 
be affected, but the consumers wiU be hading that (heir eggs and 
bacon arc not there, and that a real scarcity of some of the products 
on which they have depended wiH have developed It is bound 
to mean that the cost of living will nse We are told that much of 
the effort of the Government has been directed to preventing the 
beginning of that vicious spiral of mflauon which took place m 
the last war though, m passing, I might point out that the nse in 
the cost of food in the 6rst months of the war has not been less 
than the average nse in the cost of food dunng the last war, and 
that the efforts of the Goverament in that direction have not been 
too successful so far We do hope that that nse will be stabilised 
at something like the point which it has now reached 

I wish to refer bnelly to the history of what has happened to 
the animal feeding stuffs since the bcennmg of the war, and to 
tell hon Members that the position m regard to supplies when 
war broke out was not at all satisfactory The trade had been 
informed that supplies would be pooled and for that reason, and 
also because tlicrc were and still are ample supplies of maize and 
other cheap feeding stuffs m the world, and that if there were not 
a war, prices vverc Iikel> to fill—for those reasons there were not 
very large supplies of animal feeding stuffs m the hands of the 
ordinary trade at the beginning of this war 

By the middle of November the posiuon had become acute, and 
1 as a pnvate Member, was well awore of ihc fact and raised the 
Question m the Debate on the Address 
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I press upon the Government that they should make a frank and 
full statement of the position. We are told that the position is 
better now, and that is admuaWe, but confidence has been badly 
shaken by the gloss which was put on the position only a few 
months ago, and I ask whether it will be only temporarily better 
or whether sufficient supplies are on the way really to improve the 
position fundamentally. ... 

There is a very widespread feeling that the actual distribution of 
the feeding-stufi’s in the country is not being done as efficiently 
or as fairly as it might be, that there is 'far too much in the hands 
of some of the big provender merchants and millers. . . . 

Then there are great inequalities in distribution as between one 
fanner and another. We do not know officially what machinery 
of distribution has been set up. It has all been done by Order, 
and one has no complete picture of the machinery. The distribu- 
tion among individual farmers is uneven, instahees have been 
brought to my notice in which fanners have been offered enormous 
quantities of feeding-stuffs, and the suggestion has been made that 
perhaps a premium above the maximum prices fixed was paid by 
some farmers, ... 

It is all very well for the Minbtcr to produce a Maximum Prices 
Order when the farmer does not know what it is that he is getting 
in his mixture. Nobody but an expert can possibly tell whether 
the Maximum Prices Order is being carried out or not. . . . 
There is a widespread feeling that the Maximum Prices Order 
. is not being adhered to, . . . 

I suggest that the position is so serious that a real effort ought to 
be made to eliminate ivaste. There is some luxury use of animal 
feeding-stuffs — it may not be very great — but I am not sure that 
we can afford to feed hunters on oats, or that we can afford to 
allow people to put anything they like into dog-biscuits for their 
dogs. I am not sure that we can afford to continue brewing beer 
of the same quality. If the bnnvers and distillers got 60 per cent, 
of what they bad been getting before, it would Tree 300,000 tons of 
barley which could be turned into bacon or some other necessity. 
That brings me back to my first point that the waste food-stuffs 
from households and towns should be collected in a really energetic 
way. I believe that is a matter for the Ministry of Supply, and 
whether that Ministry have put as miKih energy into the collection 
of this waste as they should have done I am very doubtful. . . . 

I ask the Government to be really frank and practical about the 
position in regard to animal feeding-stuffs. If the policy of the 
Minister of Agricxilturc is successful in respect of ploughing up — I 
hope that the wet weather in tfie autumn and the hard frosts now 
will not delay things much longer and will allow most farmers to 



get their ploughs working— 1 bcUe\-e that the position will be grcally 
eased. If you now tell us that ihcfccdmc-stufTs position is bad, you 
will gct'farmcrs to plough up far more readily. They are not 
ploughing up readily at the present time. Tlicy arc approaching 
the matter from a sense of duty, as something which has been laid 
upon them by the Government and as Ihc/r patriotic duty to plough 
up precisely the acreage scheduled by their county committees. 
They arc not going into it with much enthusiasm. If you had told, 
us that the position was worse last autumn than you admitted 
there would have been more huriV to plough Up. . . . 

Mr. LAMBERT; The agr/culiuraJ community arc indebted to 
the Opposition Liberal party for brining this question before the 
Home and the country. It is one of the most impertani matters 
in our rural economy to-day. Something tragic and catasirophjc 
iv happening among the pig and poultry farmery. . . . Thcsiiualion 
is th.it the poultry producer on a large scale has had to kill o/Ta tcry 
large numlxr of his cliioksandthat the pig producer has not only had 
tosiopbrccdingbuthashadtokUioffmanyoftheyoungsows. . . . 

There arc 1,000,000 more pigs in the country now than in 1914, 
double the amount of poultry and about 1.000,000 more cattle. 
We developed those industnes almost entirely on imported 
fcedinj-siufTs. ... I, among others, have been urging Govern* 
.ment after Government to Increase the amble cultivation in this 
covmtry and the amount of fccding-stulTs produced here. It is 
because of the neglect of that advice that the situation to-day has 
arisen. There is not the snuilcst doubt about that. Jt hat been 
the craziest policy, after the lessons which we had m the period 
1914-1918. . . . 

Mr. T, WILLIAMS: ... I do not know how nviny times m 
history a war has been necessary to prove the real s-aliic of agnculf urc 
in this eountty, but it is certain that betnecn 1914 and 1918 agricul- 
ture did come into its ov^■n for a short time, it is equally certain 
that during the course of this war we are now apprcoalmg to the 
full the true importance of RgncuUure in our xuiional economy. 
The Minister of Agriculture is making frantic efforts to get more 
Lind uqder the plough; he is ovhorting onc-and-a-half to two 
million allotment holders to uVe up their spades; he is telling 
os that all those with back gardens should be cultivating them, and 
he and the Minister of Food -ind the rest are demanding that we 
incrrase our herds of livrstockTn this country, while at the same 
time, due to the absence of appropriate quantities of fceJing- 
stuffs, poultry keepers and pig keepers are killing off their stocks, 
and the right hon. Gertlkman is improvising a central slaughter- 
house scheme. He it mai/ng an unholy mess at the tctJnnins. 
whatever the ultimate result may he. simply because of the lack 
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of foresight on the part of tbc present and past Governments over 
quite a long penod of time 

It IS a question of pre war chickens coming home to roost. 
L ke so many rats s\e have been nibbling at this agncullural pro- 
gramme for many years We have had a regular welter of legisla 
tion and although n may be that some little good has resulted 
here and there I submit that the position m which we find our 
selves at this moment — because the real fundamental problem of 
agnculture still remains — arises from the fact that the Government 
have never fully made up their minds exactly what part agnculture 
will play m the life of this country 
I was reading Lord Beaverbrook's article in one of his papers 
last Sunday • He has found a very easy soluuon He told us m a 
very long article that all we need do is to turn over 4 000 000 more 
acres of land or put 4 000 000 more acres under the plough that 
we must increase our livestock, must cat less butter bacon and meat 
and hey presto everything will be all nght I prefer perhaps the 
more modest poLcy of the nght hon and gallant Gentleman 
Which on jMper seems to be veiy good indeed He asks the farmers 
01 England and Wales to turn over within 12 months 1 500000 
Unued Kingdom approximately 2,000 000 acres, 
ana he tells everybody who has the opportunity to dig for victory 
u ''1*^ P 2 per seems to be exccUent but I very muii 
doubt whether the machinery lo operation is promoting the con- 
fidence requisite to cany out and fulfil the anucipauons of the nght 
hon and gallant Gentleman 

before the war began the chairmen of the count) 
war agricultural execuUves had been actually nominated and they 
autoiratically came into existence as chairmen The county war 
agncultural cxeeuUves each cons st of seven persons There are 
of sub<ommittecs and there must be one member of each 
sul«omrTuttce on the county war executive There is aUo a senes 
or d stnet comimttees operating in the rural areas I realise that 
the nght hon and gaibnt Gentleman must delegate a good deal 
anything is lo be done at all but what has 
this— this a why I suggest there is an 
^ confdcnro in the fulfdment of the programme by the 
37?fm? have approxinutcl) 

w?r^Jnf^" 600000 agncultural labourers but the count) 
xf rommittw are nearly always made up of sw Con 
labourer who may or to) not be a 
vL w party That leaves the situ-uon 

anrt .1 mentality dealhig with the wur problem 

an^t does not engender the maximuin eonf dcncc 
There arc other reasons why one doubts whether we are makiog 
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ihc progress that some of us Feel ought to be made Tarmers 
lavc fairly long memories They knoW something of what hap’ 
sened m ;hc last war I would say to the Minister of Agriculture 
ind to the Minister of Food that they arc doing the nght thing 
n not attempting to force prices up to a dizzy point, thus creating 
luper optimism, which would bring disaster for the farmers when 
lostiUtics cease The farmers howeser, want some guarantee, 
ind they will not become active and energetic until (hey know 
more Tile Government can give such guarantees only when tlicy 
liaw made up their minds about a long term policy, not only for 
ihe duration but for ns Jong after as is necessary for war conditions 
:o settle down into peace conditions without the senous dislocation 
[hat took place last time 

Tliat almost invohcs them in calling for credit facilities The 
banker who is willing to gwe agricultural credit when required if 
igficuhurc is made a giJt-edged secuniy is of no use at all We 
know the banker who says m a broad Yorkshire accent * If the 
Gosxmmcnt will give the rate of interest we demand and the penod 
*•0 demand we shall lend as much money as the farmers want ** 
But the Government ought to devise ways and means of providing 
niitable, adequate credit facilities for farmers to enable them to 
arr> out this big task which has been imposed upon them 

We arc beginning to suspect that within the general machinery 
af the Mirusio of Tood the same unfortunate condiiions are 
abtaming as obtained wh-n the county war executive committees 
Avre appointed If oil or fats arc under consideration jou may 
be sure that nine out often of the controls belong to Lexer Brothers, 
indifmcat is under consideration, you may be certain that Vestey s 
ire not very far bevond the door We do not want to see vested 
ntcresis either crippling or sabotaging the nght hon and gallant 
Gentleman's scheme, and I hope that he is going to pay due atten 
aon in future to any further appointments and avoid the colossal 
wandals that occurred dunng the bvt war 

I pleased to find that the ngbt hon and gallant Gentleman 
;hc Minister of Agncuhurc has at long last realised that there is 
teed for land drainage in this country He cannot get his 2,000000 
teres turned into productive land unless and until a good deal 
af drainage work is earned out In 1927, 1 ^tm^.m*^r that a Com 
mission told us that there were 3 750C500 acres that were dead for 
isant of cultivation It has taken a war to make the Government 
ippreciatc that fact, and whatever they do now. I hope it will be 
Jonc not upon a nicgling scale but upon a big scale, and if ibe 
mtehment boards neglect lh«r obviovts duty, I hope that the ncht 
bon and gallant CenlJcman will not besiiaie to lake powers from 
this flouse . . , 
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We have lost 260 000 or 270 000 stalled agricultural labourers 
since 1921 We have seen many mote taken into the Air Force 
during the last few months I am not sure whether the Govern 
ment are not at fault m allowing more stalled agricultural labourers 
to be diverted from their normal occupation when food is of such 
vital importance at this moment There are the schedules of 
reserved occupations and the right hon and gallant Gentleman 
ought to emphasise the needs of agriculture to all the Service 
Departments if he is to accompl sh anything like the programme 
which he has set himself In any case if you keep taking away 
the young men from rural life the tune is not far d stant when all 
the agricultural labourers who are left upon the land will be old age 
pi.ns oners 

L \ ant to see the Government make up their mind upon just 
what they want The control partial control decontrol succession 
of Orders amendment of Orders and re amendment of Orders 
leave everybody dizzy and nobody knows where he is I hope 
that they will make up their mind finally as to what they desire 
and what are fair conditions m which to produce what they require 
and then I am convinced that all sect ons of the community will 
respond to their call 

Tta CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER 
(Mr W S Morrison) I mtenene in this agricultural discuss on 
with the object of trying if I can to assist tbe House by saying a 
few words upon what was perhaps the mam top c of the speech 
of the hon Member who opened discuss on namely the posit on 
With regard to imported feeding stufi's for Lvcstock That is a 
commodity which my Department is responsible for import ng 
and having distributed to the merchants who finally d sposc of 
It under controlled pnccs to Ibeir customers I am sure that 
though the Debate upon which wc are now engaged deals ivith but 
one aspect and a very important one of our nat onal food problems 
m tune of war the House would like to regard this particular part 
of the problem against the background of the whole quest on of 
food m war time so that w'c may sec the due importance of each 
particular factor in the problem The task which confronts any 
Goi eminent m war time m this island of ours is to secure an ample 
supply of food for the 45 000000 people who inhabit the island 
To that end agncultural poJ cy at home and the policy with regard 
to the importation of food from abroad must work together having 
regard to that supreme object 

The question of importuig feed ng stuffs for livestock is a part 
of th‘‘ cereal probkni as a nhoic and in order to appreciate tbe 
magn tude of the problem it is perhaps suff e ent for m" to say that 
cereals account for about half the total sh pping required by the 
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Mlniitfy of rood ... As die Hotiss Lnov s, the Govcmmcnl ac 
cumuhted In peace lime a large ftvrnc of ccrcali in ihe form of 
wheat The question has been WKcd whether wx: were ui« to 
concentrate upon wheat, and whether or not a part of the reserve 
Ought to hasi: (Ken m other grains That is a matter upon which 
Opinions may differ but I »ilJ S»>c the reasons which made die 
Government at tint time concentrate upon wheat The first one 
w IS the obvious reason that on the supply of wheal depends Uie 
bread supply of the people In the second pfacL. it is true of wheat, 
as it Is true of no otlier grain, that ii conlnbutes both to the noiirnh 
ment of human beings and to animals At the present extraction 
of flour, a percentape of the product of wheat goes as offals to feed 
amnnN Ilierc arc other levholcal reasons with sshich f wiii not 
weiry Ok House but it is true to say that no oiber gram %\ eh 
ax Ivirley, and particulitly maire— <ind it is more true of mnire 
than u IS of Karlej —keeps as well as wheat 
In order proper})* to store anj gnm jou Iiaw not only to store 
It, but to turn it oxer, and the problems connreted with turning 
oxer xxhMt so as to ensure tlut « is always fresh and fit for con* 
sumption arc much less senous and severe than tho are in the case 
of these otiKf grams The main reason for that is tlut the denund 
for xxheat is consunt throughout iIk year for bread and >ou can 
aiwu)*! xsiihdnw it from your store and pbee it upon the market 
xxiih the full knowledfe that )00 witl get nd cf it In Uk care of 
feedmg-grams where there » a mort nocfuatmg demvid ol dirercnt 
seasons, that is not so poxsiWc Tor tlicv reasons wheat was the 
sole ceres! stored 



now I am glad to be able to tell the House that a considerable 
improvement has taken place m ihe position smce then and this 
month supplies were raised first of all to 40 p“r cent and then to 
50 per cent of normal requirements In the case of imported 
offals they were raised to 66 per cent Looking at the situation as 
It IS now It IS even more encouragiog and it was possible on 23rd 
January to increase supplies for February all round to 66 per cent 
of normal requirements 

The Mmistry of Food is buymg all these major imported feediflS 
stuffs In each port there is a Port Area Gram and Feeding 
Stuffs Committee which acts as the Khnistry s agents The hon. 
Member for Don Valley advocated if I understood him anght, 
that there should be a complete rationing scheme down to the farm 
On the surface it is an attractive suggestion There are ho'V 
ever great difficulties in regard to it, and in the absence of a ration 
mg scheme we are bound to secure as equal a distribution as «« 
can A fixed percentage of the normal imporCs received is released 
to each GIF buyer according to what is available and he is 
instructed to pass on the same percentage to each country merchant 
and provender miller with wl^om he customarily deals That 
means that there is a form of rationing dosvn to the merclutit, 
but the final stage of passing on fecdujg stuffs from the merchant 
to the farmer rests on the good ivill of the rherchant In all these 
large organisations one always hears of things that go wrong rather 
than th ngs that go right but from inquiries 3 have made I feel 
justified in expressing to the House my opinidn that on the whole 
the merchants placed m this position have dealt fairly with their 
customers and clients 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE I want to talk rather about the 
general food position The last war apart from the aid of America 
was decided by food shortage ^Vhen it ivas decided that food 
suppl es should come first there was a g gantic dnve in December 
1916 top late for ibe winter sownng But in spite of that we were 
able to add very considerably to our supplies by the tremendous 
drive in which the whole Cabinet was involved That is one of 
the things I want to say It should not be left to this or that 
Minister It is the job of the Cabinet it is the job of the head 
of the Cabinet, because the fate of this country depends upon it 
No Minister can do the things which the two right hon Members 
opposite will have to do unless they arc consaous that they have 
behind them the whole of t)ic inOucncc and prestige of the Cabinet, 
and if necessary the whole compulsory powers vested in the Cabinet 
as a whole compulsory powers which no House of Commons has 
ever refused m war time when the Government have asked for 
them Germany collapsed for lack of food We survived largely 
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through the food programme whidi coaverted 3,250,000 acres of 
grassland into arable land At the end of that period we had the 
greatest harvest-rit was a bad harvest from the point of view of 
weather m this country for 60 years The wheat crop alone 
was greater by 6S per cent than the pre war average for 20 years, 
oats 38 5 per cent higher and potatoes 59 per cent higher That 
was done by a real drive with the whole of the Cabinet bciund 

It 

Let us examine what is the position as far as this war is concerned 
I shall quote an. authority which, I think, on the whole, is impartial 
in Its estimate of the prospects and probabilities There appeared 
in a Sunday newspaper, I believe the “ Sunday Dispatch,” a very 
remarkable article written by Signor Gayda It \vas an article of 
great value on the prospects of the war, and it is because it bears 
upon the subject of this Debate that I shall read it Signor Gayda 
has special authority from the fact that there is no doubt he is m 
Signor Mussolini’s intimate confidence, and it may be taken that 
bis views represent, on the whole, the Duce s opinion as to ihe 
probabilities in this great struggle 

He dismisses great mihary operations he rules out a war of 
movement, he says that both sides will hesitate before they go into 
resolute assaults on great defensive lines, and he goes beyond 
that, and says that, in his judgment. Germany has no desire to 
attack in the West [ am giving his opinion, not my own It is 
interesting that he also rules out the dreadfiilness of air warfare 
on the emhan population He thinks it i$ so horrible that all the 
bclhgercflfs— of course, he is in the position of a neut/al— wdl 
shrink l^rom it Therefore, be rules that out as an element m the 
'var He comes to the conclusion that the two delnocracies m 
substance expect victory by the implacable and static siege of the 
whole of Germany In his view — to use his words — that will 
take a \ery long time, and he thinks it will take a longer time than 
the Prime Minister expects He says that Germany has aCcumu 
lated vast stores, and that she has done gigantic things in making 
herself economically independent He does not discuss at all any 
prospect of Germany s securing any suppbes from any other 
country, and although he certainly does not rule out that m the end 
we shall exhaust Germany, he says that the Italian view is a little 
uncertain 

I think that, as far as the length of time is concerned, we ought 
at any rate, even if we make a mistake, to make it on the right side, 
and rather under-cstinute our prospects of securing an early 
victory I think every Department in the Government ought to 
organise our nfsourees in every partioilar on the assumption that 
It IS going to be a very long Strug^c 
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I should like to know — perhaps the Minister of Agnculture 
cannot give a full answer to-night but he cannot defend his Bill lo 
the House adequately without telling us — what he has in his mind 
with regard to increasmg our food supplies m this country ^Vhat 
IS the pos tion? This is not the t me to enter mto recnminat ons 
but several of us have been repeatedly warning the Government 
about the danger of going into a war with our arable acreage do vn 
2,500 000 acres as compared with 1914 the number of agricultural 
workers down by 250 000 and what is almost worse I think our 
grasslands neglected to such an extent that there are millions of 
acres that have lost their fertility are cluttered up with weeds, 
or waterlogged This was going on before our eyes 
The first effort to deal with it was the proposal put fonvard by the 
Minister of Agriculture for 200 000 acres a year to be converted 
from grassland into arable land — ^200 000 acres a year at a cost of 
£500 000* 

It would have taken 12 years to gel back to the position in which 
we were in 1914 because meanwhile 2 500 000 acres of arable land 
had been turned not to grass but a great deal of it has become 
derelict That then istheposiUon 

Thepoaiuon is worse than « was m 1914 Two and balftrullioQ 
acres have gone there has been a steady detenoration in the grass 
lands the number of agncultural labourers is down by 250 000 
but I think the most senous element is the declme m oux shipping 
capacity If you takeout oftbeCgures those great monsters of the 
sea that have been built with Government subsidies and if 
you take out the enormous increase which there has been m oil 
tonnage because of our consumption of oil having gone up enorm 
ously since Ihe last war the carrying capacity of our ships for 
ordinary merchandise foods materials is down by 6 000000 
tons Eight million tons of our shippmg were sunk m the last 
war You start now 6 000 000 tons dovra 

I am putting that as an argument for special exertions — greater 
exertions than we made m the last war — to make ourselves a self 
contamed community You cannqt do it altogether You 
certamly canncit do it m the middle of a war But 1 speak with 
some knowledge of what the sod is capable of producing and ol 
what can be done cvenwlhpoorsoi! as the M nister of Agnculture 
knows fay intense cuItivaUon Much can be done and it has fc 
be done It is no use cairying Acts of Parliament unless they 
are dnven through ruthlessly after they have been passed You 
must not be intimidated by vested interests I had no end of 
d fficulty about that even with Ministers But why should 
not do this? Why should avc not cut up our laUd — even patk 
land? Every scrap of land ought to be conscripted and enrolled 
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m our armies We say ue arc fighting for freedom So we are 
and there is not a single spadeful of available so I which ought not 
to be mobilised in the struggle There must be no privileged land 
If the Minister has the strength to stake his existence upon that 
it will not be as easy to sacrifice him os it was to sacrifice our friend 
below the Gangway Tlie food of the pcop e will be involved and 
they are beginning to realise tlmt fact 
Sir E RUGGLES BRISE f am bound to say that I 
agree largely with the view that the financa! and Commercial 
interests have or had too often comb ned successfully so that 
home production should not be encouraged in order that there 
might be an increasing importation of sea borne foodstuffs 
Agriculture I believe will make a great response even though it 
has to enter upon its task with crippled resources The plea that 
1 would make is that agriculture should be given a square deal 
If it is to be called upon in tune of emcrgen(y for the great efforts 
which the nation asla from it then surely jt is not too much to ask 
that It shall have fair play in time of peace 
Mr R C MORRISON I do not propose to cnl cise any 
party for anythuig they may have done m regard to agnculture 
I have listened to many speeches on agriculture m the House and 
this IS the first time I have ventured to express an opmton on the 
subject I do so with all hum lity because I have no practical 
knowledge of farming I have not even a theoretical knowledge 
and I have no farmers m my constituency no farms or farm labourers 
and not even a cow I hope to convince hon Members that even 
the townsman can make some contnbubon to ihis issue and that the 
constituency which Ireprcscnt has madca considerable contribution 
When the appeal went forth for more food one of the things 
that occurred to us in our d strict which is an mdustnal part of 
North London was to consider whether anything could be done 
with the amount of food that is wasted The first th ng ve decided 
to do before proceed ng to coUccl the v aste food and sell it as 
p g food was to have sonjc pigs of our own in order that we might 
try It on them to see whether it was all nght We approached 
the dustmen and asked them whether they would Lke to form a 
p g club They did so and on 6th Ndvember 42 p gs armed m 
our distnct Some of our mbab lants bad probably never before 
in their I ves seen a pig The dustmen had been busy m their spare 
time building piggeries on modem hygten c lines they are well 
bu It places erected to plans which came to us from tl e proper 
quarters The p gs were happily installed and the p g club was 
formed The dustmen proceed^ to give notice to them Trends 
hoiseholders shopkeepers andpeoplevvho ran cafes andrestaurants 
to save their bits and pieces and give them to the dustman when 
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he called m the ordinary way m order that they could try out ihis 
cxpenment on the pigs In the first month we not only collected 
enough waste food to feed the 42 pigs but we collected from 10 to 
12 tons surplus If we had followed the hue of people who pretend 
to be w ser than us we should have buried it Instead we sold 
It for 55s a ton 

We have been nundated with requests for food Farmers 
are writ ng from within 100 m les of our distnet asking us to let 
them have some of this surplus food It consists of waste bread 
rema ns of d nner potato peel ogs and other refuse I will give 
hon Members who know a great deal more about agriculture than 
J shall ever know an example of what has been done which will 
show them more than anything that I can say what the farmers 
and pig breeders think of th s kind of food for pigs 

A week last Friday we received an urgent letter from a farmer 
asking for a truck load of food It came from a farmer who said 
he had nearly 2 000 pigs and could not get food for them anywhere 
We asked the rall^vay company if they could let us have a truck 
in which to send the food because the farm was 60 miles away but 
the railway company could not do it Then we asked some of the 
dustmen if they would volunteer to lake a lorrj load of the food 
to the farm on Sunday They agreed and away they went arnving 
there about half past twelve What I am going to say nosv is 
what a dustman told me He said We got there and the bloke 
on the farm came out and said What have you goi‘> I said 
■pig food guv nor He said Well take it out and let me ha>e 
a look at it When we turned it out tears almost came into his 
eyes he was so overjoyed He gave the dustmen a ten shill ng 
note each and asked them to stay to dinner before send ng them 
back and to-day we have received another order from him for 
five ions of food for his pigs 

I see our own p gs every other day and they seem to be prosper 
mg remarkably I know nothing about pig keeping, but they are 
putting on weight and while it is early da>s to dogmatise upon 
this cxpenment 1 have a shrewd susp cion that the kind of food on 
which wc are feed ng the p gs is perhaps better for pigs of four 
months old end upwards than forvery young pigs 

In our distnct we do not pretend to know anything about pigs 
and therefore at every sia^ wc have asked the advice of people 
■who do know and one p ccc of advice w e arc following v cry ngidly 
15 to see that all the waste food collected by the dustmen is boiled 
for an hour Having had this early success and finding that 
our own pigs are doing well we are pushing ahead Farmers arc 
applying to us for our product amd we could sell five times the 
quaniitvwcdo We think wc arc doing useful work and we find 
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too that It IS a paying proposition It used to cost us fo a ton to 
destroy this stuff and now we-areseaiing it for 35s a ton There 
fore we do not pretend to be philanthropists or ultra patnots 
we are engaged m a sound buuness proposition 

I apologise to the House for having dwelt so long upon this 
matter but may I N-enture in this niy maiden agricultural speech 
to say something about another pha» of the matter that interests 
roe profoundly? As I say i do not know anything about agnail 
ture but I know that 10 000 OOOtons of rcfuscarecoJlected annually 
in this country by the local authorities Out of it 1 500 000 tons 
arc put throu^ a screening plant by the local authonties and pro- 
duce a material which \st5 call screened dust not dust altogether, 
because it goes through a three-quarter inch mesh After having 
done so it results m approximately three-quarters of a ton of 
screened refuse The bulk of this material is at the present time, 
bong dumped by local auihont/es ai a pnee of round about 2r 
or 3j a ton In some boroughs where they send tbcu- refuse some 
distance I believe it is costing the borough engineers about 6s a 
ton to get nd of it 

We have held the view that there is value m this matcnal (hat 
we call screened refuse We heard stones from Scotland that some 
of the more successful farmers used ic fora time with great success 
We were anxious to expenment further so ve hate suppbed one 
of the most successful farmers in Essex with 2 000 tons of this refuse 
since the. war broke out I took the opportunity of spending an 
hour on his farm this morning 1 found that this man who is 
not a philanthropist but a highly successful fanmer whose hne is 
likely to be followed by a good many other farmers in hisneiglibour 
hood was highly satisfied with the material which we arc giving 
him free of charge He pays the rirnage and we are glad to give 
it to him free of charge because jl was costing us 3s a ton to get 
rid of It He is putting the matcnal on very heavy land af the rate 
of 40 tons per acre His opinion which 1 give for what it is worth 
IS that It IS very valuable indeed particularly for brcakmg up heavy 
ground tie also thought that it had a cons dcrabic fertd sing 
value 

I want to ask the right bon and gallant GentJeman a question 
on this matter I know that it nec«s tales making expenments 
but could he short-arcuit some of the expenments at present being 
made by his Department in order to give some guidance to us on 
this matter which is of the very greatest importance*’ I can tell 
him that m the winter time m one borough alone the one for which 
I am speaking to night wc produce 300 tons per week of this material 
And A’ gwji Ahemigb 3 JJkooeb mesh If the M mster would 
tell us something about the fertile ng value of this matenal and 



whether vse and all local authorities arc to be encouraged to go 
ahead with screened dust we should be very grateful. . . . 

Mr. VERNON BARTLETT: ... The more the nation de- 
pends upon the farmer and less upon imports for its food, the more 
important it is to sec that the farm labourer is properly paid. Some- 
how we have to stop this drift from the village to the city. I wish 
the Minister of Agnculturc could, wthin the next week or two, 
give really encouraging assurances about the question of wages. 
The wages of. the agricultural labourer, I think everybody will 
agree, are one of the prices that have lagged terribly behind costs. 
One would like to know that the Minister of Agriculture will use 
all his influence to speed up the appointment of a central wares 
board. I am told that there arc 47 wages committees svilh 47 rales 
of wages. Surely, that is absurd at a time when it is more im- 
portant than ever bcfoTc to co-ordinate the national effort to get 
the maximum production. If the Minister could tackle that problem 
by fixing a minimum wage, it would be very much easier to persuade 
the nation to accept a price Ics'cl for farmers which would &vc the 
farmers a fair and honest return for their labour. Incidentally, 
he would become one of the most popular men in the country if 
he had the energy and courage to push through that reform, which 
must come sooner or later. I do not think that there is any time 
to lose in these matters. Delay or incompetence in agriculture is 
just as dangerous from a natioruri point of view as delay or incom- 
petence in the case of any of the three fighting Services. . . . 

Mr. JACKSON : . . . The main thing which I want to raise 
to-night ts. What preparation is the Minister of Agriculture making 
for labour on the land, for the tremendous Increase of labour 
which will be required at harvest time next autumn? Let me 
quote the figures shoiving the position of my owti county. Over 
the years 1925 to 1939 the number of farm workers has decreased 
in Hertfordshire from 8.759 in 1925 to 6,492 in 1939, a 26 percent, 
decrease In 14 years. That is, I believe, general 0 %‘cr the greater 
part of the country. Yet the new arable acreage which we are 
asked to provide is 5,000 acres more than it was at the lime when 
wc employed those 2,200 more men. Of course, it will be quite 
impossible to gather in the harvest in those conditions, and I want 
to know what preparaiians the Minister has made for it. At tlie 
present moment there is no particular body w hich is responsib'e for 
the future supply of farm labourers, except in part the Employment 
Exchange.and there isa disinclination to use this organisation. . . . 

The Employment Exchange, in my opinion, is not a suitable 
place to deal with highly specialised labour like that of a farm worker 
at a lime like this, particubrly when they have altcmalivc skilled 
, work which they can offer to men who come there at much higher 
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TV’ages I think that a separate scheme should be dra^vn up to 
deal with the reenutmeot of farm worken and that the working 
out of such a scheme should be handed over to a committee which 
would work in conjunction with tte Agncultural War Executive 
Committee It should represent all branches of the indusiiy and 
of course should have equal representation from workers orgamsa 
tions This committee should have the power to recruit and tram 
youths and men for agncuIturaJ work and a grant should be gnen 
by the Government to carry them over the training period after 
which I am certain there would be no difficulty at all m finding 
them work The same committee could make arrangements for 
casual and seasonal workers such as hop pickere and fruit pickers 
and 1 also think that it would be a good thing to place the Women s 
Land Army under the same o^nisation 

I would also like the Government to raise the vwge of the farm 
worker so that it compares favourably with the wages m other 
occupations This 1 am certain would bring back many men who 
have left the land and also encourage recruits X have tned to 
make practical proposals but if these suggestions do not find 
favour I beg the Minister to tackle the question of labour at once 
It would make many farmers more happy in their work if they 
kn^W that there was to be no shortage of labour at banest lime 
I have had many farmers ask me whether it is a wise thing to plant 
sugar beet for the future and X have advised them to cany on I 
hope I Ivave not given them wrong advice I think an immediate 
halt ought to be called to taking any man oiT ibc land until wc are 
certain that wc can replace him Unless this is done our planting 
policy will be a fiasco when the autumn amves 

SfR PERCY HURD Looking at matters as far as I can 
apart from any party considerations I thmk my nght hon and 
gallant Fncnd is oblaimng a substantial measure of success The 
ploughing up policy is proving even more successful than some 
of us dared to hope it would be 

Sir R DORMAN^MITH I am very grateful to the Liberal 
party for having raised this question of agnculture I think a 
most useful purpose has been served by discussing the doubts and 
hardslups which undoubtedly have come to many people engaged 
in the production of food But in the main the Debate has been 
not so much about the production from our own sod as the real 
difficulty of maintaining supplies of imported fceding-stulTs in this 
time of war and m this time when on the stsas the war is very real 
I was very glad that the neht hoo Gentleman the Memtwr for 
Carnarvon (Mr Lloyd George) said quite a lot about the im 
portance of the effort which ihC femwrs are making to overcome 
our present difficulties m the shortest possible time that nature 



will allow — an effort which I bel eve to be as vital in the conduct 
of the war as it in itself magnificent 

The hon Member for Don Valley (Mr T Williams) had a go 
at the executive committees and tried to make out that there was 
some polit cal bias m connection with their appointment I can 
g ve him this assurance that politics have never entered into this 
quest on 

The hon Member for the Don Valley also raised the i-exed 
qu saon of credit The House svill agree that the policy of the 
Government m war tune should be to provide a guaranteed market 
at a reasonable price for the goods which farmers produce If we 
can get these conditions and I think we can then fanrers should 
be m a position to pay the ordinary rotes of credit like ordmaiy 
traders It a my belief that that is a sound policy to follow because 
I believe we should avoid thinking that subsidised credit would lo 
fact perform a really useful service to farmers ^STiat the 
farmers want what I want and what the Government are aiming 
to do IS to have a policy which will enable the farmers to stand 
on their own feet and not have to have subsidies cither for credit 
or anything else 

But there will still be some farmers who I know wilt not be able 
to finance their expansion and although I cannot mention it in 
detail because It comes in the Bill the Second Reading of wh ch I 
hope to obtain next week or the week after I hope to be able 
to bring forward a scheme which will in fact enable the county 
committees to deal with that particular type of case and enable 
them to give the necessary help to those people who cannot gel 
money from other sources As far as the banks arc concerned, all 
I want to say is that I have been sufficiently in touch with the banks 
during recent months to be satisfied that it is not only their wish 
but their intent on to co operate to the best of their ab lity m this 
food production campa gn 

The hon Member spoke about the need for giving guaranteed 
pnees and giving some guarantees for the future to the farmers. 
We are and we have been since the war began trying to arrive at a 
level of prices which is giving confidence to the industry and w* 
have also tried to give the proper indication that as far as the 
Government are concerned their policy is going to be based on 
takmg those steps which will enable us if there is to be a transition 
after the war to have that trans tion come about slowly and not 
with the suddenness which hit the industry after the last war But 
as for giving guaranteed pnccs for a long time or any guarantcci 
beyond the war I am not sure that is in the power either of the 
Government or the House of Commons to give these , 

I would 1 ke to congratulate the hon Member for North Totten- 
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ham (Mr R C Mornson) on his very interesting speech, and to 
assure him that the immediate assistance for which he asks from 
the Ministry will be sent to Tottenham to give such advice as we 
can I trust that other local authorities will take courage from 
the work which is being done at Tottenham and will follow suit 
m the quickest possible time That is the kind of initiative which 
wc want from the boroughs and the urban authorities- because we 
do svanl both town and country to make their contributions 

In Febriary a Goiernwent Bill > as passed to raise cereal prices 
impro\e agricullural cred I facilities and stimulate drainage but the 
House sllll remained dissatisfied and on the 13rA of March anotler 
general debate v>as opet ed by Mr T Wdhams 

Mr T williams (Don Valley) AsarcsuhofMinisterial 
speeches broadcasts and articles the question of food supphes has 
been lifted at long last to the position of a Cnt-class subject It 
has been a sort of poor relation for many >ears but at last 
as the Lord Privy Seal said yesterday it is coming into its own 
again The Minister of AgncuUure has issued an appeal and m 
order to emphasise the importance of food production has actually 
turned himself into a film star while the Lord Privy Seal almost 
becomes poetic every time he makes a reference to agriculture these 
days The Prime Minister who is more prosaic, as usual warns 
cycles and promises but unfortunately it is our op niomhat despite 
all this there is no real enthusiasm for the ploughing up campaign 
We arc not at all satisfied with the policy wh ch has been and is 
facing pursued by the Government in view of the impomnee of this 
question 

I am sure the Minister of Agnculturc mil not deny that the- 
farmers arc sulkn and resvntful not only at being let down m the 
past but at the missed opportunities of the past 20 years They are 
not at all ccftain about this apparently sudden conversion on the 
part of the Government We have had quite recently the feeding 
stuffs meat and seed muddles with an infantile credit scheme and 
We have seen vested interests at every comer while there has been a 
Government tendency towards landlords which has militated 
against the success of the Minister s appeal The Prune Minister s 
general contribution to the food situation was a speech made t5 
the chairmen of the County Agricultural Executive Committees a 
Short lime ago He guarantee that when harvest time comes 
along labour will be provided from some source but he did not 
explain from what source He guaranteed a reasonable return and 
decern wages but he did not say how and he also said that if he or 
the present Government were in office at the conclusion of the war 
fanners would not be let down as th^r were after the last war T 
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was rather interested to read that what (he Prime Minister wants is a 
well balanced solidly established agriculture whatever that may 
mean but he did not explain just what well balanced and solidly 
estabhshed agriculture really meant 
The nght hon Gentleman the Lord Pnvy Seal spoke recently 
from Nottingham and I enjoyed every word of the speech he made 
particularly his agncultural references so much so that I almost 
expected to see him march mio the House to-day in gaiten His 
speech has been described as monumental packed with good 
intentions and high sounding pnnciples* I thought that was 
rather an unkmd reference to him but on closer examination of 
what he said and a little reflection on some of his observations I 
came- Jo the concJusion that that descrjpfjojj was after all not so 
bad This is part of what he said 

We must grow more food at home and make fuller use of the natural 
resources which the Alirughty has bestowed on this island 
That IS a recent discovery of the right hon Gentleman -He went 
on to say 

That IS good husbandry and sound economy 'We shall get better 
food fresher food more oounshuig and healihier food for ourselves and 
our children 

That IS another modem discovery He also said 

We can hope to emerge from this war sounder belter off and wealthier 
than before we went into it 

He went so far as to say (bat if what be desued was fulfilled 
we should have changed the face of rural England I entuely agree 
with that after 20 years neglect by the Conservative and National 
Governments but I think the right hon Gentleman would be the 
first to admit that if vvcarelochange the face of rural England it will 
require capital andalotofitaswell and a maximum of confidence 
For years wc on these benches have pleaded for a real credit 
scheme The Minister on 25ih January said m the House 
that what we wanted was to make industry prosperous so that it 
could provide ordinary rates of mlercst through normal channels 
I would put it in another way and say that the Government 
have always resisted a really comprehensive credit scheme because 
they are afraid of the banks merchants and middlemen Wc arc 
at war and peace-tune vested interests ought not to stand m the 
way at this moment What about this ploughing up campaign? 

One of the drawbacks to the success of this campaign is the 
excessive tenderness of the Government towards landowners W 
this country I kno^v that where an agncultural executive com 
miCtee havp power they issue a ccrtilicate to allow a tenant to over 
nde the agreement between himsdf and the landowner but that i3 
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irdly sufflacnl Where, a fanner desires to ploush up tnore tad 
lan the aclinl quota the county exeaitoettill not grant a ccrtifi^c 
the tadlord objects and there is no appeal against that The 
mntTs in a hopeless position for if he dared to turn oyer nrere 
,nd than the landlord desired and for wbch no 
ranted he stands subject to a heavy fine or compensation de- 

' There n^ano'lhcrthmg which is militating 'J,'°“So“n 

ampaign There is a scarcity of seeds 1 

lenllvraan has told us from tunc to tunc that there are Pta'y 

eeds and that all that is required is for ihc f?”" 

onlay or to morrow, that once the merchant ' „ 

ire there is an ample supply for all My S.f 

5 worth, IS that the position so far as seeds are f 

rarmers are declanng that it is no use 

here is a guarantee of seeds and in any case where seeds can be 
abtamed the pnee has gone up . ^ pn 

There IS the quesuon of fecdmg-stufls It has piacw 
record m this House that the destructive of 

commencement of the war has been infini y Member 

?o"r'reaXlSr'rhio» 

ff&JS“Tor?SMfs=rnL?e„gg^ 

I do not want lo say too of At the 

say this-I hope the Minister nght hon Gcntle- 

hcad of every cereal ° established^ the highest 

map or those acting on his farmer and the consumer 

figure in some vested interest unless these controls 

to-day get very carefully gone over, unless 

arc to be examined and ,i„s camwign is not going 

some confidence is restored to farmers this campaigu 

•o be a success . i,^.,n..iMinst the success of the 

There IS another thing that IS mihta ns as^ Gentleman Knows, 

ptou^ng up campaign As the ns shortage is due to 

Iherc IS a very gnve shortage cottaecs and the lack 

two or three rcasons-lovv wages ^sons Unless 

of anemtics Perhaps not 

Ministers are prepared to ® ,n runl areas, they 

wages but with regard to cottages sin yn^-^sijc the men their 
"111 simply not be abk to retain m 

Wives and families who arc living m 37 ^ 

no socnl amcmtics and receiving wages 
a wcvk 
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I have only one other matter to raise with regard to agnculture 
and that is drainage The catchment boards are made up very 
largely of ratepayers representatives and therefore their action or 
inaction is largely determined by the Treasury grant If a large 
grant is available a scheme may be undertaken and large areas of 
land may be adequately drained but if there is no real response ; 
from the Treasury the catchment board representatives remember 
that their ratepayers are already heavily burdened and nothing 
happens It is fair to say that many parts of the country are not 
adequately dramed because the Treasury have not responded as 
nobly as they should have done The Drainage Act of 1937 was 
permissive The Dramage Act that was passed this year was per 
missive Unless there is dnvmg force from the centre and adequate 
financial inducements to catchment boards to get on with the work 
lack of drainage wiU still keep thousands of acres out of cultivation 
Mr LLOYD GEORGE I agree with my hon Fnend the 
Member for Don Valley (Mr T Williams) that all is not well 
with the food production, campaign and I shall endeavour to point 
out two or three reasons why it is not achieving I will not say the 
purpose which the Government have m mind but the purpose which 
they ought to have in mind in a great war like this 
The first reason is one which was indicated by my bon Fnend 
that there is no confidence behind the scheme such as il is The 
failure of the Government to redeem their promises with regard to 
feeding stuffs is bound to have a bad effect upon the readiness and 
the confidence of the fanners in carrying on a programme of this 
kind There were two promises from the Government The 
first was a very sweeping one that there would be an abundant 
supply of feeding stuffs The farmers be! eved this unfortunately 
for themselves and the result is that they have been let down veiy 
badly let down so badly that some of them are on the bnnk of 
bankruptcy The second promise vvas given in the House in a 
discussion in which I took part and it was that there would be 60 
per cent of the pre war feeding stuffs forthcoming until Ihfc end of 
March That has been a complete failure 
The second reason why it is not going well is that it does not seem 
to me that the Government have made up their minds what it is lhat 
they arc after — what their policy is and what they are aiming at 
They do not realise in my judgment e\cn now the vital importance 
of increased food production on an unprecedented scale as an 
essential part of winning this war They have not got it into their 
minds and therefore they have no dear conception as to what their 
goal IS All the other great war Covemments or those who 
anticipated war— Mussolini Hitler, Stalin — regarded increased food 
production as about the most important part of their programme of 
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prcpiration for a war which they regarded as incMiable sooner or 
later Our Gos-emment is the only one which declined absolutely 
lo lake that point of >je\v and avhde they were increasing their food 
production we were allowing, our nnbte land to bpsc into grass 
c go doivn by 2.000 000 acres of land %s hich ha\ e become water 
logged with weeds cosering the whole Tliey did not deem it 
nopcssary because they were depending entirely upon imports I 
should like to feel that they had shaken off tMt obsession now that 
lliey Iwd at hsi understood what all other Liiropean counin''s had 
fully fciliscd beft re— tint the facts of the war thw sinkings of our 
food ships would lusc brought it home to them 
The remaining point is that there, should be adequate labour 
prosided to carry out this programme At iht moment labour 
IS not merely ttickling but is floNving from the land nicrc are 
J SX) 000 people oui of work and surtJy from those »e could make 
up iltc dcr«.ii of the 2*0 000 who hire left the soil since the last 

war And there ought to b<. more It is csery man s duty to help 
his country nosv in the particubr prosmec sphere he can render 
her the greatest aid I aiute of course that we shall hare to take 
into consideration the incrcasird cost to the farmer of increased 
wages, because with the present wages you annot gel people to 
'Cmain on the land kklwn the Oosenimeni bring in iherr Dll 
isith t MCw to incressing wages the farmer has a tiglii to say ** \ou 
trust fake this clurgc into account when you art fi-sing pr»c« 
lire trouble w that the farmer is the one man for whom we do not 
i«m to fw any prices lie docs not know where he is 



having regard to the fact that it cannot be done the easy ^vay, by 
using imported feed-stufTs? One man will be able to produce 
perhaps £20 worth of food per acre and anoilier man £4 worth per 
acre, and, therefore, it is not only necessary to have a general plan 
for agriculture, but you have to get dow-n to actual details field by 
field, farm by farm, parish by parish and county by county. The 
Minister said that we want to avoid bureaucracy and encourage the 
local county committees to use their local knowledge to the full. 
He should go further and use their local initiative and imagination 
to the full. . . . 

Mr. W. S. MORRISON: . . . The reason why my ^Ight hop. 
and gallant Friend the Minister of Agriculture has not replied in 
person on the very large number of interesting points of an agn- 
cultural character pul to him, is that we felt that, in a Debate of this 
character, offering to hon. Members one of the few opportunities 
they have to express their opinions oh matters important to them- 
selves and to their constituencies, too much time ought not to be 
taken up by Front Dench speeches. If, therefore, I do not answer 
all the points of an agricultural character, I hope that they may be 
postponed to another day or dealt with in another way. 

J can say, in general, about the exercise of powers to fake o'tr 
derelict land, that that is being provided for and that committees are 
in touch with my nglu hon. and gallant Friend. The necessary 
steps are being taken in appropriate cases. ... On the point os to 
landlords, we cannot expect a Debate of this ch.aracter to take place 
without the hon. Member for Don Valley (Mr. T. Williams) and 
some of his hon. Friends heaving a brick-bat at the landlords. It 
would give a false impression to suggest that landlords are not 
anxious to play their part in our agricultural effort. ' My right hon. 
and gallant Friend assures me that in every case where a ploughing 
order has been judged advisable, because the land is suitable, the 
order has been made, irrespective of who possesses the land. 

Mr, T. WILLIAMS: Docs that apply if a farmer wants to plough 
up more than the quota 7 

Mr. MORRISON: I understand that the guiding principle in 
every case 'is to cohsider whether the proposed ploughing-up would 
be really economical or not. It has been frequently said that there 
are cases where you actually gel lower production by plougliing*up. 
Discretion has to be exercised. On di^age I find that there is no 
difference of opinion as to the importance of this elementary act 
for restoring fertility to the land and that it is proceeding with 
vigour under the catchment boards. Some years ago, when I was 
Minister of Agriculture, I had the privilege of visiting many of these 
catchment boards which have done remarkable work up and down 
the country for which the nation as a whole should be grateful at 



lh» time I should be very surprised to Icam that there is ‘iny 
slackness on the part of the catchment boards tn performing the 
duties entrusted to them They take a natural pndc m seeing the 
find in thcr charge improved and they perform their work with 
enthusiasm 

Tt c hon Ntember for Don Valley (Me T Williams) teftrted to 
the necessity of scdliring thaj the plouch ng up campaign is cirncd 
cut with the enthusiasm \sh eh confdencc alone can engender and 
he menlionc I many nv'ittcrs \\h eh he sa d tended to dcsiro> that 
confilcficcancJ to nuke rt less a laliouf of Jove on ther^i^t of those 
charged with the duty of proceeding with iwcxccui on In passing 
I «oul I sav that corif dcncc it a plant of tend r growth If can be 
blasted by adverse events but it can also wither if too much oratory 
ofapess misticcharacier IS allowed tocirculai cont nuall> around it 
While we oi ght to Jose no opportunity of ainng our ^ricvaoccs, svt: 
01 ghl at the same time to ci m d r what effect our words w-tll Itav^ 

W here I coitjc into (he agricultaral p cturc to-day is with regard 
If) pr CCS One th ng that the agricultural population docs real sc 
IS that through tl c ceiivit cs of m\ m vh-ahuved Vlimstry they get 
liV'is elements of cpnciliural subtly The frst a guaranteed 
tnarVcl and the second is better prices. 



There is no need for me to emphasise the importance to this 
country of exports for many decades before the war It is true that 
we have maintained a larger industrial population than any other 
country m the world in proportion to the total population at a 
relatively h gh standard of living that we have been able to obtain 
half of the total requirements of our foods from abroad and u 
large measure the raw materials for our industry and in add tior 
to that have managed to build out of our savings an enormou: 
foreign asset in the shape of our rmestments abroad which were ol 
immense and incalculable service to us in the last war Without 
those exports nothmg of that kind would have been possible 
Those are facts which I assume are generally recognised but I air 
afraid that it is sometimes forgotten that the importance to Great 
Bntam of exports is not diminished in war time If in peace export 
was essential to Britain for the rap d growth of her economic 1 fe 
it is vital m war in order to preserve the nation s very life 

Great Bntam must take all risks to maintain and even expand hci 
foreign trade to day We may have to adopt unorthodox methods 
certamly orthodox methods to^ay will no longer suffice Tl« 
Government must face up to this problem If they were a Free 
Trade Government I could understand any reluctance on then 
part to depart from the coriventioiral methods of trade bit afici 
all this is a tariff Government They are used to tanil^ and sub- 
sidies They revel m subsidies restrictions and prohibitions. 
These times arc not normal and abnormal methods and means 
may have to be taken m order to mamlain our export trade in the 
conditions that prevail to-day It is indeed certam that extra 
ordinary measures wall be necessary to look after our needs in time 
of war 

It may be a somewhat trite statement that exports pay for im 
ports it IS true that ive «n always gel our imports if we have the 
wherewithal to pay for them There is one sound method of paying 
for them and that is by exchanging our goods for other countnes 
goods If we fail to do it m that way we have to resort to our 
capital assets — gold foreign excliange and foreign securities B 
IS essential that those r«erves should not be draivn upon except in 
the very last resort so as to place us in as favourable a position 
as possible to resume trade after the war It is therefore obvious 
that export trade is one of the major sinews of war and 1 kc c%cf) 
other tand of sineiv it must be used exercised and trained to be 
effectis-c 

In face of this paramount importance of our export trade 1 would 
like to ask the Goicmment this aftemoon what is ihcir \icwpomt 
on the mattrt' what is their policy and «hat steps arc they taking 
to gi\e effect to that policy? I have heard the Government cnticiscd 
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for their want of policy m many dirotions but in this particular 
matter, at any rate, it may be fairly said they ha\c a policy, but they 
s<xm to lack direction m order to gt\e effect to their policy The 
President of the Board of Trade has frequently show n that he fully 
appreciates the importance and urgency of the problem In a Board 
of Trade Memorandum some time ago he urged the neorssUy of not 
depriving the exporter of raw materials for manufacturing goods 
for export, and he also emphasised the importance of expediting 
export licences as much as possible But he docs seem in the present 
organisation of the GoNemmeni to lacli that co-ordinating power to 
apprise pnontics as between the difTerent supply departments 
Mr HORABIN From the speeches of Ministers it is 
obvious that we arc all agreed on the importance of export 
Ministers, no less than their enucs have set out to make it clvar to 
the nation that we must either export or die Indeed, the President 
of the Board of Trade, who, I believe, is primarily responsible for the 
export trade of this country, has shown that he is fulij ahvc to the 
urgency of the problem Unfortunately, his authority in the matter 
does not seem to match his rcsponsibdity For that he has my 
sympathy turn from the realms of words and good 

mtcntions to the realm of action «e find the Goicmmcnt incapable 
of carrying out their own dearly-expressed intcniicms Since the 
outbreak of war our export trade has fallen by 42 per cent I hope 
the Minister is not going to fall back on that last resort of a Earned 
Minister which we have seen dunng the discussions on the Address 
i hope he will not attempt to justify the failure and the muddle of 
to-day by comparing what happens m 1939 with what happened in^ 
1914, oreven with what happened In 1917 or 1918 We are faced 
with something very much greater even than our own effort in those 
years We arc faced with the e/Tort of Nazi Germany to-day 
In this war, too we arc faced by far more serious economic 
conditions Our resources in gold and mobilisablc foreign assets 
arc much less than they were m 1914 We are also faced by “ cash 
and carry ” For much of the raw iratenals and foodstiiJTs which 
we must import or starve, we are compelled to pay cash on the nail 
That means, broadly speaking, that we cannot pay for this war out 
of accumulated savings because they exist only to a small degree, 
we cannot make the future pay because our ability to borrow 
abroad is also strictly limited, and we have, therefore, to pay as we 
go As an hon Member said yesterday, the national income iS 
the same thing as our total prodiKmon of goods and servicx» We 
have the men, after all, have 1,400000 unemployed m this 
country— after three months of war We have also the plant 
available for the manufacture of goods for export We can find 
the raw materials, if necessary, by restricting the consumption for 
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home purposes We must make that sacnfice if necessary because 
export is as vital to our war effort as the complete efficiency of the 
three Fighting Services Without exports the Fighting Services 
would fnd themselves starved of essential equipment Wc have 
markets abroad ready and artxious to tike our goods Our export 
merchants are turning down inquiries every day of the present war 
Why are they doing it? Because I suggest of the Gosemmems 
ineptitude Government action is destroying our export trade at a 
moment when it is not only \ital to maioLiin exports but it is even 
more vital to increase them 

I see no prospect at the present moment of increasing our exports 
until complete control of our economic activities is m the hands of 
one M nister armed with authority to carry out dthnitc policies and 
able to cut through inter departmental d IBcuItics Until 
co-ordination takes place we shall continue to let Germany push 
us out of the markets for instance of Northern Europe because 
the price of the coal we arc attempting to sell has increased We 
shall continue to allow Germnny to win the economic war in those 
many markets still open to her and to us and wc shalf continue to 
sec our own trade languish even in those markets from which 
Germany is excluded but which are still open to us We shall 
continue to muddle our chances away until vve have a Minister 
charged with responsibility and also with the authority to 
organ » our economic forces as a whole 

Mr iHINWCLL Arc we taking effective measures to check 
internal consumption? For example 1 am informed and 1 have 
no reason to doubt the accura^ of the information that in- textiles 
there has been a rapid increase m production but not for export 
The rcta 1 trade has benefited and it is obvious that the people, of 
this country arc purchasing more textiles Tlic question wt have 
to consider is whether in existing circumstances it is desirable for 
people to buy more goods or whether wc should adopt a strategy 
so that internal consumption may be checked without disadvantage 
to the people at the same time liberating some of these goods for 
export purposes 

Mr STANLEY It is true that in the first month of the war, 
September there was a very heavy fall m the value of our export 
trade a fill of about 38 per cent I cannot pretend that that fall 
was unexpected cither by me or by anyone else who was interested 
in or had knowLdg- of the I kcly conditions of the export trade in 
t me of war Tbe immedatc effect of an outbreak of war is to 
destroy the vary conditions for trade, all the confdcnce and the 
ficling of security goes and there arc among customers all over the 
world unccrumties as to prices and delivery which arc bound 
to impose a severe check. There is inside this country the change 
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from pearx! to war conrirtrorrs. with all the urrrrertamty which ftat 
produces among our manufacturen There vrere of course shp- 
prng difficultres the formation of the (Ximoy system the divereions 
which had to take place In the early days of the war when ntJ one 
knew what the course of the avar was likely to ‘’' “f “ 
there ivas the imposition of rcstnctions with "'‘"''ij 1 

detail later and which I shaU claim WMO M'y 1“®^ ih ™s 
1 frankly admit, had to be admimsteied >’1' “ "S ™"' 
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heard and which gis-cs both to people in this country and to the w orld 
the impression that our export tndc has practically come to an 
end 

The Amendment is divided into two parts One part suggests 
that the export trade can be helped b> the removal of what arc called 
the unnecessary restrictions which arc now imposed upon it 
What arc those rcstnctions what arc the reasons for them and is it 
possible in one way or another to improve their administration 
and make their operation less rcstnctiw'’ With regard to 
a export licences I think that the hon Member rcallj cannot have 
meant that in existing circumstances be would dispense with this 
Iiccns ng s) stem What is the necessity for it"* First, it is a question 
of Supply There arc a certain number of articles and a certain 
number of nw materials so urgently required for putposcs of 
National Defence that we cannot afford to export them or if w-e 
can afford to export them wc can do so only in limited quantities 
Secondly it is only by a system of export licences that wc can 
prevent valuable exports from this country reaching the enemy 
and so aiding him in his war effort 
I agree that given the necessity for these rcstnctions it is very 
important to see how they are administered, and I agree that they 
must be administered with a minimum of inconvenience consistent 
with the objects for which they were imposed There must be 
some rcstnction but I think hon Members will find that "C 
have taken every step that wc could to make the opcmiion of the 
restrictions as easy as possible 

In the first place u is not always realised what a small proportion 
of our export trade is coveted by these 1 censing restrictions It is 
only about 30 per cent of our pre war exports to non-cncmy 
countnes to which this applies and even then it often applies only 
to particular ‘ dangerous couatnes as we call tliem where the 
risk of goods filtering into Germany is greatest I agree that at the 
beginning of the administration of this scheme there were serious 
delays , 

In general however I think it is now safe to say that all these 
applications arc dealt with within a week and many of them in 
a shorter penod than that 

The other restriction for which 1 am responsible is the requirement 
of import licences I do not think anybody will question the 
necessity for that certainly not the hon Gentleman opposite who 
raised what is I think one of the most important questions which 
we have to face namely^ the question of internal civ ihan consump 
tion Nobody could justify using our hard-edrned or hard saved 
foreign exchange to import luxuries for consumption in this country 
or to rnipoTt things which can be and are being made here 
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^ut agam it is a question of admimstration I propose to deal 
^nth this only in so far as it aOccts the export trade because that, 
J^cr all IS the subject of the Debate I mil say that in general 
ib most coimtnes the particular c«)nomjc effect of the import 
atstnctions upon the possihil ties of our export trade is not likely 
to be great, because we are not stopping purchases from any of these 
countries, we are only diverting them When we slop the import 
‘^of l^xuncs from America it docs not mean that ntr stop our im 
■ports from Amenca The probability is tliat we arc buying far more 
^rom America but it is trade of a different kind Where of course, 
this system may have an cfTcct upon exports is in individual eases 
Uherc the irticle imported is either immediately re-exported or 
forms the foundation of some subsequent export It is obvious 
that it is not m our interests to prevent the import of that kind of 
article even of a luxury character if it is either to be exported again 
or IS to form the foundation of some export from which in lum 
wt, can draw exchange 

1 should like now to pass to the question of the controls The 
reason for the sjstcm of control has been gven before by the 
Minister of Supply I do not think anybody will challenge the 
idea that with reference to a number of raw mitenals, there must 
be some form of control In those eases where there arc large 
Government requirements ii would be an impossible situation 
if you had the Government and industry struggling for a limited 
supply ofa raw material wh eh they both needed Hut I agree that 
to a large extent the fate of the export trade of ih s country is in 
the hands of the controllers of the v-anous raw materials Their 
neglect or ind ffcrcncc could stillc il and equally any encourage 
mem which they can give to it will prove a great stimulus 

I would I ke now to lum to the other side of the Amendment, to 
the question of the active steps which can be uken 

I want to say one or two words on the general pnnciplc of the 
export trade txxausc it seems to me that many of the Jetters and 
many of the articles that one reads in the Press and many of the 
things that arc said to one miss what, to m> mind is the funda 
m.msl pnnciplc of export trade 1 have seen many letters in the 
Press lately headed Great Dnvx: for Exports Necessity for 
New Markets, ind you read down and nearly always you come to 
this that the onh practical instances that arc given are something 
in the Balkans someth ng in the way of carrying on economic 
warfare. Is that the mam and only object of our export trade 
lo<Jay^ The first object of our export trade must be to provide 

tiswjfft ffttf « /hwfev**!? rhjr 

and In order to do that we must have the volume of export trade 
which will produce that foreign exchange I am not for a moment 



denyini, ihc importance of ihc other class of our export trade, th<?r 
importance of the kind of exports to uhich the hon Gentleman' 
referred the exports which can be secured partly by a diplomatid 
campaign and pirtly by a campaign of blockade but they ». 
oscrnJc in importance the cssentui fact that we should m one 
or the other provide enough exports to give us the things wthoif t 
which we can neither fight nor live ' 

These t\\ o objects and forms of export trade raise entirely difTc^l^j 
questions The one can [ think proceed not entirely, but on 
whole on well recocnised lines the other svill need entirely new. 
and largely nd hoc methods to deal with it and therefore I wale 
take each of them separately When you come to what I may call 
the bread and butter exports no g^cralisaliom about the way 
to maintain and increase those exports arc any good at all Each 
industry m each market is faced with quite different dilTiculties 
and quite different problems and an easy gcn*raIisatlon which 
Ignores these difnailiies and problems will not help at all It 
really is ^ matter of having to get down to every single case and 
dealing with that as a case on its ow n Let me giv e some examples 
What IS our most important and during war time our most 
valuable export? It is coal In the coal trade and perhaps 
in the coal trade alone shipping is the only dillicult factor 
This one major difficulty m the way of further increases is being 
actively pursued from day to dayby theMinistcr of Mines and the 
Minister of Shipping The diflivulty m b) far the largest 
block of essential exports is the question of supply The hon 
Gentleman who seconded the Amendment wns quite right and I 
think that nearly nil the critics of our export policy at the moment 
are quite wrong Ovrr the large range of our export trade to-day 
markets an, at any rate at the moment not the real diflicuU) 
We have evidence from a large var vty of traders that not only are 
inquiries up to their accustomed kvel but that they arc increasing 
and in different parts of the world we have not only the same 
markets as wv. had but bigger markets waning for our goods 
and the difficulty is not the difficulty of markets to which reference 
is nearly ahvnys made m debate but it is much more likely to be 
the difficulty of supply 

We ans there in the closest co op>.niion with the Ministry of 
Supply in order to ensure that as the war effort develops more 
and as more capacity has to be taken over for Sen ice requirements 
sufficient shall be left for our export tnde 
The second and for the moment the grcitcr difficulty is the 
question of raw materials You have here very often to meet this 
increasing demand for our products for export it a time when 
unusual calls arc being made by the Service Departments on the nw 
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,j,(iateriats for that export, and, of course, jt is a question of the 
j^nonty which is to be given to the various users There is a 
ji*jionty Commiitee, Departmental and Ministerial, on which the 
Board of Trade is represented at which the difllcult questions of 
allocation are discussed . 

I come now to the other class of export trade, the class where the 
risks arc not purely economic and arc not merely essential m order 
to get foreign exchange with which to buy the goods wu need, 
but where there enters an elcrocm, cither great or small, of politics 
. I can only speak on this matter m the most general terms. 
We fully recognise the importance of this type of export as an 
assistance in our economic warfare We fully rcahsc that in many 
cases, if this is to be made efTcctive, the old fashioned methods will 
be inappropriate and that it is not and cannot be a (jiicsUon merely 
of removing restnctions and making raw matcnals available and 
even of conducting a campaign of advertising Further, we rcahsc 
that in many cases speed is essential and that the opportunity, if it is 
not taken, may never occur again 

I believe that in the various Depirt/nents mc haie all the powers 
that are necessary to make the kind of bargain w iih any one of the 
countnes which we ha\c in mind The real problem is to see that 
those powers arc collated and that, instead of being used by one 
Department without reference to another, perhaps to the detriment 
of another, a picture of the whole thing should be formed and 
all the powers where nccessaiy should be used together Wc have 
set up h sub*commitiec of the Economic Policy Committee which is 
charged with these functions only It i$ a mimslcnal committee 
presided over by the Minister of Economic Warfare, and it includes 
ministcnal rcprescntatiics of the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
^“PPb, the Ministry of Food, the Mimsto of Shipping and the 
Treasury . 

Mr AMERY* . . My right hon Fncnd did indeed succeed m 

somewhat toning down the whcmcni criticism which was expressed, 
among others, by my nght hon Fncnd opposite about the effect 
ofthc vinous controls on oiw export trade All the same that was 
onl> part of the cnticism which was made The greater part of 
the opening speeches were not so much concerned with the fact 
that wc were not carrying on business as usual, but with the fact 
that wc were not taking advantage of our opporluntDcs and of our 
desperately urgent ncccssiucs m order to do much more businras 
than usual and to do a great deal of unusual business They went 
on to. suggest that, in order to get beyond business as usuaf. a more 
effecin'c central direction and unptdsc was needed My ngbi bon 
Fnend's answer wis, in effect, that there arc Committees whuh 
he has found helpful, and that wc ought not to speak too unkindly 



of tlcm But who dKl"* Commiticci irc necessary in business 
and in poJiiics bui ihc> arc only valuable if they help sornebody 
in d reel control to see that something is done and done swiftly 
Of course th u raised what is really the central issue of this Debate 
and tt whch for obvious reasons my right hon Friend could not 
reply The (rouble with this Octute « that we are being given 
purely Departmental answers to fundamental issues which transand 
Departments issues m regard to which the Prime Minister, or 
possibly his next spokesman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
alone could give a reasonable reply which could satisfy the House 
that what is necessary is being done and is being done with the 
utmost A igour 

If there is one slogan tint would certainly lose us this war it is 

Safety first That is the slogan which almost every department 
and control has quite instinctively adopted especially towards the 
cfTort of any other department or any pn\ ate individual That is a 
perfectly natural and mcvitiblc result of the absence of proper 
positive d rcction and impulse from above — from someone who 
shouldbcconccmcdwithandihinkingofoncthingonly victory So 
far in a very large measure our handling of the economic problem 
has been negative That at any rote « the opinion of the whole of 
the business world with which most of us come m contact 

It IS vital to get ahead with exports and to gel ahead with them 
in any way that we can I entirely agree that we have to dis 
miss all previous orthodox es in this matter We shall hate to 
adopt Free Trade methods Protectionist methods Socialist methods, 
as they fit the needs of each particular ease Let us get nd at any 
rate of rcstnctions to the fullest extent that we can Control 
IS not the answer What is wanted is direction 1 elp stimulus 
not Thou shall not pass from in front but a Gel on from 
behind 

I will touch on only one or two ways in which the Government 
can help They can for instance make blanket f?ade agreements 
with specific countries They can do what Germans have 
done and fix a specif c exchange rate for sterling adapted to the 
country concerned We may have to take a much broader 
and more generous v e\v of the necessity for export credits 

We may very well have to give drawbacks on textiles and 
other goods substantially higher than the duties which are paid 
During the Napoleon c War we largely paid our way as well as 
creating a cotton industry wh eh dommaicd the world for a century 
afterwards by an export bounty on every pound of cotton piece 
goods exported I ih nk the hon Member for Scaham made 
a valuable suggestion that the Government should encourage the 
formation of export companies or associations concentrating on a 
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Lastly there is the whole wage question In France they ha\e 
taken the bull by the horns and have practically stopped all wage 
increases Here atany-raie we ought to be very careful to consider 
on what principle wage increases are granted when the cost of living 
rises The almost incvUabL tendency at present when the cost of 
living rises is to addice the example of men with large families 
and ask How can they live on that wage and then instead of 
making special provision for these large familcs to give a wage 
increase all round That at once benefits a vast majqnty of men 
with no or small family respons bilities and therefore creates a 
volume of spending power not required for necessaries but inevitably 
used for other purchases which send up pnees and wages sUU further 
If we are to have wage rises in future let them be strictly adjusted to 
family needs Let the add tional payment be in direct proportion 
to the number of members in a family and then we shall have the 
satisfaction that while wc have met real needs and have ensured the 
future of our children which is the one asset which wc must save 
for the future we shall at any rate have done something to check 
the unregulated r se in costs 


(e) Transport 

Questions of trade i ere t extrlcably I / ked > iih tl ose of transport 
a din February tie Go\en ent s agreen ent with the roi/iajJ hos 
severely critictsed Bit to an island at war external transport is 
I nmeasurably n ore important than internal Tl 6 question of sh pping 
1 as raised as early as tie lAlh of Noiember and on lie ISth of March 
tleCoier nenti as drnen to defei d itself in reply to a Labo ir motion 
regretting the absence of effic ency and foresigl t in tie adrmnistrat on 
of lie M n stry of SI pptng and calling for a speedy expansion of tl ( 
si ipbiidd ng programme 

Mr SHINWELL There can be no divergence of opinion 
as regards the first words of this Motion We are all agreed about 
the paramount importance of shipping and sh pbuilding m war 
time There is unanimity on that score Furthermore I think 
hon Members will jo n me in asking for a speedy expansion in 
the sh pbu Idmg programme There may be divergence of view 
regarding the words of the Motion which relate to what w'C regard 
as the absence of efficiency and fores ght pi the adm nistration 
of the Min stry of Shipp ng Over and above that th^re can be 
no dispute as to the discontent which exists part cularly m ship- 
ownmg circles with regard to the administration of the Ministry of 
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Shjppmg Shipowmng cirdcs are seething with discontent, and to 
judge from statements which have been made certain shipowners 
are violently indignant with the Ministry, while hardly one of them 
has had a good word to say of it 
Some of us on this side have been at great pains m recent months 
to gather mformation m order to sat sfy ourselves that all was well 
because apart from our general concern for Uie elBaency cf the 
Mercantile Marine we are particularly concerned about the effect 
of ineffiaent adnunistration on the conditions of the seamen 
fherefore I wish to present to the House certain examples of mis 
direction and mismanagenaent at the Ministry or if the riglit hon 
Gentleman prefers it alleged exaiuplcs of misdirection and mis 
management at the Ministry 

Ships \wrc ordered for voyages on the STorth Atlantic trade which 
had never been employed on that trade before Hoa Members 
do not require to reminded that many ships arc specially budt for 
particular trades 

What was the result of employing ships on the North Atlantic 
trade which had been spec ally diwigocd for other trades? It was 
that damage vvasirequemiy sustamed and that the vessels had to be 
laid up for repairs Sh ps wre ordered to proceed for inward 
cargoes The Mtaistry does not conesm itself in the main with 
outwafxt cargoes The sh powners endeavouri,d os one might 
expect to secure outward cargoes They were unable to obta n 
outward coal cargoes However desirable it might be to export coal 
they were unable to obtiin I cences What was the result ? Scores 
of sh ps have left this country in ballast and the right hon Gentleman 
will not deny and anyone who knows anything about the North 
Atlantic trade must agree that a sh p proceeding m ballast across 
thv Atlantic Ocean particularly in m d winter is a danger to itself 
and all concerned The pos i on was that ships were ord red to 
proceed for inward catgoes and then the orders were countermanded 
thus leading to delays Ships were d verted from one port to another 
for no apparent reason as a result of which cargoes were delayed 
Ships were ordered to collect in vard cargoes, for instance at several 
ports at tlie Plate some on the coast and some up river when it 
would have been much eas er to haxe allowed a vessel to load a cargo 
say of gram at one port The result is that money and time have 
bwn wasted Sh ps are being delayed in the Bristol Channel 
ports for want of coa! both as cargo and for bunkers At 
present ships are waiting m Chrdiff for berths and yet strangely 
enough berths-aretivaaablem Newport 12 miles away 
f wish to say a i?w wOTuVriuw'tfdonVolalsjffCilar 
I refer to delay's wh ch are attnbutable to the shortage of erws 
I do not want to go too far bad. to g \e examples and I take the 
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right hon. Genlleman back only a few days. I have been making 
careful inquiries into the subject, and this is my information. In the 
week endmg 13th January, 14 ships were held up, the maximi^ 
delay being eight days. In the week ending 20th January, 17 ships 
were held up ; m the week endmg 27lh January, 14 ; and in the week 
ending 4th February, 27 ships were held up and the maximum num- 
ber of days’ delay was 11. ... Is it necessary that this should 
go on ? . . . 

Apart altogether from shortage of crews, there have been some 
flagrant example^ of misdirection. I will give one illustration. 
Tliere was a vessel — it is undesirable to give names — which was lost 
off Land’s End 10 or 12 days ago. She was originally part of a 
convoy. She was diverted to Liverpool for the purpose of unload- 
ing. Then, for some unaccountable reason, she was diverted to 
London to utJoad. When she reached London, only a third of the 
cargo was discharged, and she was there for 10 days. Then she was 
diverted to Manchester and, on the way, was lost. . . . 

I thinkl have said enough as far as misdirection and maladministra- 
tion and delays are concerned. I want now to present to the House 
a short picture, as I see it, of the Ministry. To begimwith, no great 
alacrity was displayed by the Government in creating the Ministry. 
I believe that is a main cause of the trouble. If the Government 
had created it wlien we on this side asked for it many months ago, 
before the war, plans would have been prepared. For example, 
rates of hire would have been negotiated and rettled, thus reducing 
discontent la the shipping industry, and, obviously, many other 
difficulties would have been surmounted. But, for some reason, 
obstacles were placed in the way of the creation of the Ministry. ... 

Let us see the picture. Hie right hon. Gentleman has requisi- 
tioned the British Mercantile Marine. . . It has been said by some 
that this is nationalisation of the shipping industry. Of course, it is 
nothing of the sort. It is a travesty of nationalisation. We on this 
side have never conceived nationalisation as being the sort of thing 
in which an industry or a service is taken over by the State and run 
by the Civil Service. To take over an industry — ^yes. To buy up 
the owners or confiscate their property, as the case may be — though 
wc do not lend ourselves to Aat proposal — and to administer the 
industry by experts on both sides who understand it — and there are 
men with expert knowledge on the labour side of industry — that is 
our conception of nationalisation. This, however, is not nationalisa- 
tion. . . . Having requisitioned the vessels, the right hon. Gentle- 
man leaves the management in the hands of the owners, but under 
the direction of the Ministry. I should have preferred, for puiposes 
of efficiency during the war, to ha^« requisitioned the vessels and 
fixed reasonable rates of hire on the basis of normal peace-time 



profit After all no objectjon has been raised in this quarter of the 
House to peace-time profits The industry should be left in the 
bands of experts outside the Mmistiy to direct it efficiently and m 
aixordance with (he general pohcy adumbrated by the Government 
who should have one or the other but not the combmatton of both 
which has led to th-* present unsatisfactory position 

I should like to ask the right hon Gentleman when he proposes to 
conclude the negotiations in respect of requisitioning rates? There 
has been considerable delay in coming to a decision Who is 
(o blame Arc the shipowners asking for loo much? Is the right 
hon Gentleman demanding ihai they shall accept what they regard 
astoohttle? The sooner we get ndofthe discontent m the ^ pping 
industry the sooner we shall promote efficiency You cannot have 
a discontented industry operating efficiently m war time I invite 
the right hon Gentleman to furnish some mformaaon as to the 
position m respect of requisitioning rates I mvitc him at the same 
time to explain why he has entered into ngreements with certain 
neutral countries for the me of their vessels at very favourable rates 
while he declines to accord the same treatment to British ship 
owners 

We are also entitled to some explanation as regards ibe profits of 
the Ministry The right hon Gentleman hires out the ships to 
vanous Government Departments He pays the shipowers 4s 6d 
a ton deadweight There tray be an increised rale later What are 
ths freitdtts chargsd to th^. Ministry of Food and the Service depart 
ments? Is the right hon Gentleman making a bugs profit and if 
he IS what IS it proposed to do with it’ Is it to bu a Amd for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or is it (o be used for the purpose of 
replacing obsolete and lost vessels m the course of the war ? If that 
IS the purpose I do not object Ifthcnghthon Gentleman conlem 
plates the creation of a fond for the purpose of replacement and 
holds it in reserve that may be regarded as an ahemative to providing 
shipowners xvith h gh profits to enable them to replace obsolete and 
lost vessels 

I pass from the Ministry of Shipping and the general admmistra 
tion of the shipping industry to the question of shipbuilding The 
first point I wish to make ir (bat the fact that shipbuilding has been 
transferred from the MmistO' of Shipping to the Admiralty is in 
Itself a justification for our Motion Why was that transfer 
effected? It could not possibly have been effected because the 
Ministcy of Shipping were undertaking the task of replacement 
satisfactorily for if so there would have been no ne^ for it I 
think that IS a fair point to make I want to refer to something 
(he First Lord of the Admirafo^ satd m this House some weeks ago 
when he informed us thatwe had 18 000 000 tons of effective shipping 
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Of course we have nothing of tte sort What are the facts’ 
We began the present war with a Mercantile Marine of 6 722 steairers 
and motor vessels totalling 17 891 134 gross tons compared with 
8 578 vessels totalling 18 892089 tons at the outbreak of the 1914 
war which represents a deficit of 1 856 ships totallmg more than 
1 000 000 tons But when we are speaking of effective shipping 
what do we mean’ The right hon Gentleman mcluded m the 
hst of effective vessels the Queen Maty of 80 OOO. tons the 
Mauretarua the Empress of Britain and over and abosc that 
a large number of liners and cargo liners which had been converted 
by the Admiralty mto armed merchant ships Tlie First Lord of 
the Admiralty spoke of having made several captures from the 
enemy but he has also captured many vessels from the Bntish 
Mercantile Marme Service which obviously cannot be mcluded as 
effective cargo earners Moreover it a quite wrong to include m 
the list liners above 15 000 toqs with theu‘ scant cargo-canying 
capacity In addition the House may be surprised to learn that 
some vessels built for the meat trade and havmg refrigerating 
capacity had their machinery completely gutted before they were 
converted into armed merchant ships and I understand som” 
difficulty has been expeneoced m securing refngcration space for the 
carnage of meat That does not seem to indicate efficiency 

In 1914 we had 2 813 ships of 13 000000 odd tons on which we 
relied for our carnage of fo^ and raw material To-day we have 
! 751 of 12 000 000 tons and on the assumption that we exclude 
liners bejond 15 000 tons and some between 10 000 and 15 000 our 
effective tonnage therefore is no more than 10 000000 tons. I 
deplore it but let us face the facts 

It IS a very alarmmg state of affairs that in th'' course of the first 
SIX months of war we have lost from one cause or another rather more 
than 750 000 Ions of merchant shipping In addition to that many 
vessels that have been damaged arc not included in the losses sus 
tamed Many no doubt can be repaired m a httle vvhil* but many 
carmot be repaired for weeks or months because of the absence of 
repairing facilities and dry-dodc accommodation I do not like it 
at all but It IS better to face up to it so that we can devise some 
remedy 

I will put certa n proposals lo the Admiralty To begm with they 
should be asked to relmquish as much shipbuilding space as possible 
for the building of merchant ships I attach considerable imporlanw 
to that proposal One of the results of transferring the building of 
merchant vessels from the Mm stry of Shipping to the Admiralty w ill 
b- to enable the First Lord of the Admnaltv to build naval vessels 
in excess of his needs in this particukir year, havmg regard to the 
preponderatmg power of the Bntish Navy as compared with that 



of the enemy, and to do it at the expense of replacements in the 
merchant fleet I understand that m the majority of shipyard centres, 
taking It by and large and wittiout giving the details from each 
district, 70 per cent of the shipbuilding is on naval account and only 
' 30 per cent for the Mercantile Mannc There should be a much 
more suitable allocation, and the needs of the Mercantile Marine 
must be considered 

Phe Admiral ty should also be asked to release as many skilled men 
as they can for work on merchant shipping construction 

As regards the lack of skilled worinnen, I understand that tnero 
are m Southampton and other places cxpcnenced workmen who are ' 
normally engaged m luxury shipbuilding Tliey arc highly skilled 
and could be usefully employed m the shipyards They should be 
provided tvith facilities for transfer and, if necessary, given main- 
tenance grants 

The minister OF SHIPPING (Sir John Gilmour) 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty will no doubt deal 
with shipbuilding from the point of view of his Department Before 
the war, as the House probably remembers, the Board of Trade had 
arranged with the Admiralty for the allocaiion of shipbuilding 
capacity m the yards of the country for the first year of ivar Under 
actual war conditions that plan has come into operation, and from 
l8t February responsibility for merchant shipbuilding has been 
transferred to the Admiralty That step was taken, as it was m the 
last war, for the practical purpose that the control and organisation 
of the shipbuilding industry should be under one direction and that 
there should be opportunity for flesibihiy 

The only other point is that the responsibility for indicating the 
type of ship to be ordered remains with ray Department There is 
another responsibility which I have to discharge The House will 
teraember that m March last the President of the Board of Trade 
announced that loans and grants would be made to assist owners to 
build new tonnage As a result of the large quantity of tonflage 
which, \ery fortunately was placed, we are to-day m a very much 
better position than if that had not been done The scheme, as was 
announced in October, has been continued and is no«' completed 
As a result loans for over £4,750,000 have been granted m respect 
oPsome 55 vessels 

Mr SHINWELL Docs that conclude all the right hon Gentle- 
man has to say on the subject of replacement and his arrangements 
with the shipowners’ Is that the end of the story so far as be is 
concerned? Can be say notbmg about the question which I 
addressed to him as to whether he can provide any plan or guarantee 
that there will be a rcsene fund for the purpose of replacing vesseis 
during and at the close of the war’ Or does the right hon Gentle- 



man propose that shipowners will be able to meet depreciation ou 
of the higher rates m contemplation? 

Sir J. GILMOUR ; I am proposing to deal with that aspect c 
the matter. I was explaining the position m regard to shipbiiildin 
assistance. The loans are quite definite, and in regard to the grants 
I am about to discuss that matter with the shipowners. 

The Motion before the House accused the Ministry of Shipping o 
lack of foresight. I wonder whether the House realises how mud 
more rapidly steps have been taken in this war than in the last t( 
take full control of our shipping resources? ... I will recount th 
steps by which we have proceeded. At the outset it was thotigh 
wise by those responsible — I do not differ from that view — to brin; 
shipping under the control by a system of licensing. "While th' 
shipping programme of the Ministry of Food and the Ministry o 
Supply, which together now account for practically the whole of 
our imports, were being formulated, owners should be left free to 
choose t heirtrades and submit theircharters for subsequent approval. 
Experience quickly showed that the licensing system did not guaran-' 
tee the provision of the volume of tonnage necessdry for vital pro* 
grammes running into hundreds of thousands of tons a month and 
requiting the allocation of ships up to a definite tonnage and for 
definite dates. What appeared to Im a licensing system had rapidly r 
to be transformed to one of drastic direction under which ownert ’ 
had to realise that unless they chartered for particular business their 
applications for licences would have no chance. . . . 

This was not satisfactory from any point of view, and we came 
to the conclusion that requisitioning would be both fairer and more 
efficient in the actual circumstances of the case. It would be fairer ■ 
because the burden of carrying Government cargoes at controlled' 
rates did not fall cquaUy between one owner and another. . . . The^ 
first important step ^vas taken when in pecember 1 requisitioned the 
tonnage necessary to import grain across the Atlantic at the close of 
the'St. Lawrence season. There is, of course, a period during which 
the St. Lawrence automatically becomes frozen up, and it «as : 
essential to get out of (he St. Lawrence as much grain as we could . 
before that actually happened. Therefore, however much one may 
dislike doing these things, I came to the conclusion that wc bad to, 
take these ships. ' 

Miss WILKINSON : "Why dislike that? 

Sir 3. GILMOUR; In January I extended this system to the 
carriage of all cereals, sugar, oil-seeds and some of the more impor- ' 
tant mineral cargoes. Everybody will realise that these mineral 
cargoes are essential for carrying out our armaments. Before long,* 
substantially the whole of our tramp tonnage will be operating 
under requisitioning, apart from the tonnage in the coastal and short 
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The rates arc being fixed with the object of fairly covenng o\vners 
costs and making provision for depimaiion and a reasonable return 
on capital It would not be right to include in the rates provision 
for meeting losses or for building up reserves apart from the normal 
allowances for depreciation but I do not overlook the fact that in 
due course the industry may find itself confronted with senous 
difficult cs after the war 1 am glad to say that important work has 
been accomplished in connect on with the rates of hire first in 
reaching agreement as to charter conditions and next for w orking 
out a scheme for compensation for ships lost by war nsk This 
scheme is far advanced With regard to compensation for losses 
the pnnciple of the scheme is to allow owners of ships lost by war 
risks an uncond tional payment in cash equal to the amount for 
whi h the ship was insured against total loss against war risk in the 
Mutual Clubs before the war and m addition such further surn as 
an independent tnbunal may have from time to time approved before 
the time of loss as representing a proper current value for the pur 
poses of the scheme But this further sum wll be held m a trust 
account and can be drawn by the owner only when he signs a 
contract for the replacement of the lost ship This he tvill be en 
t tied to do in a period of five to seven years after the war 
I turn to the question of shipping policy after the war Anyone 
who has read the history of our country must realise that it is essent al 
for us to have a reliable efTc eni and well run Mercantile Marine 
We hope to re establish when the war is finished the circumstances 
in which trade and commerce can flourish But first we have to 
win the war No one can forecast what conditions will be when 
the war is finished No one can say with certamty that any prom scs 
that any Government nude to-day could m fact be earned out 
iBut I am sure that we shall require a comprehensive build ng 
programme and a rebu Iding of the Mercantile Marme Our 
merchant fleet must be able both in numbers and efficiency to 
take theu" proper place If it had not been for this war the Govern 
ment would have asked Parliament to help m material fash on with 
finance For myself I believe that we are on the pomt of a settle 
mcnl w th the shipp ng industry which w II provide at least reason 
ablesecuntyundcrexistingcondjtions -and s nee nobodycan foresee 
what the actual conditions after the war will be we must face the 
problems of that time when they arise 
The PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY to the ADbORALTY 
(Mr Shakespeare) It is a truism to say that the slup- 
bu Id ng industry m the post war years suffered from a slump more 
severe than that m any other industry The House will remember 
that an attempt was made m 1930 to rationahse the industry 
Although criticisms have often b«n directed at the steps subse 
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quemly taken, I think u wiU be found that m the result tHfc steps 
thcntakcnBrcjJowstandingiheindusto’meoodstcad Iknow of 
course that there ttus a good deal of distress and of heart burning 
caused V. hen ship>-ards were dosed so that capatit) might be adapted 
to demand but I am informed that the result has b<xn that the 
potential wpaaiy of our shipj-arrfs is not Jess to-day than it was at 
the highest peak of building in the Great S\ar I say that in no 
Spirit of compbccncy, but because it docs gi\e some measure of 
CMsiing capacity provided ji »s fully utilised The shipbuilding 
industry suffered a further setback in 193S and after rcgotiations 
With the industry the Govemmem introduced their shipbuilding 
subsidy proposals in the spnng of 1939 It is no secret I think, 
that at the outbreak of war the tonnage under construciion»^as far 
astheNavy wasconcemed wasuptt'ardsof900 000tonsandtonnage 
under construction as far as the Merchant Service was concerned, 
was in the neighbourhood of 750 000 tons 

Since the outbreak of war the Adnuralij and the Board of Trade 
and subsequently the Ministry of Shipping have caused the stimula- 
tion of orders both on naval and ipcrchant shipping account As 
regards merchant shipbuilding the Departments concerned wens 
awning at a prograihme which was considered in peace time as being 
essential to war time condiuons The House knows that early 
m the year the responsibility for this was taken on cr by my nghl hon 
Fn-nd and the Board of Admiralty and this dual responsibility is 
now being discharged by my Dyiartmcnl as it was in 1917 The 
Admiralty is now responsible for utilising all the capaaty of the 
shipyards 

Clearly, the Department of State that can most easily direct a fair 
balance bctw«m the dcfcmive needs of the country in the way of 
tvarshtps and the requirements of merchant shipping is my Dvpart- 
mcni Since the responsibility passed to my right hon Friend he 
has secured the services of Sir James Uthgow, who is not only a 
shipbuilder himself but the son of a shipbuilder and Ibcjcvc the 

grandson of a shipbuilder In addition to that he has inlimate 

knowlcdgeofthcmdustncsassociatcdwithshipbuilding particularly 
the steel industry Sir James Lithgow has joined the Board of 
Admiralty as controller of merchant shipbuilding and repair 

The House will vnnt to know bow in the sborl time that Sir James 
hiihgow has been at the Admiralty— -that is since 1st February— 
he has planned his campaign The first thing he has done is to 
miiiatc the fullest and most up-to-date survey of the existing capacity 
of all shipyards and to arrange for the placing of new orders where 
capacity IS not being used to the fuU Icanassurcthehon Member 
for \VhitcchapcI that at the present moment every berth m every 
shipyard is being used to its fullest capacity 



Mr J hall Including Belfast*^ 

Mr SHAKESPEARE Including Belfast The second question 
with which this Department has been concerned has been that of plac 
mg orders for the necessary materials and placing them at the appro- 
priate date so that the maximum programme can be earned forNrard 
without delay As regards steel arrangements have now been made 
for securing the delivery of steel supplies to the shipyards at a date 
when those supplies tvill be needed No steel wll be delivered 
before it is required so no sted will be lying idle and imemplojed 
A similar survey has been made as regards timber and engine 
capacity 

Mr SHINWELL Is there no shortage? 

Mb SHAKESPEARE I would not say there is no shortage but 
steps have been taken to meet any shortage The next and most 
important problem is that of labour It is xscll known that 
there is an acute shortage of skilled labour to man the existing ship- 
yards The hon Member who opened this discussion and several 
other hon Members have referred to the fact that there are 16 000 
men m the shipbuilding and ship repairing industry who are unem 
ployed It must be a confession of failure if at the very time when 
we are embarking on this tremendous merchant shipbuilding cam 
paign hon Members in this House caa point to the fact that there 
are skilled men Unemployed I accept their condemnation if that 
remains the ftet but there is some doubt about the exact skill of 
these men Of those 16 000 men^according to the latest Ministry 
of Labour Gazette there vvw just about 6 000 who were 
skilled 

The honj Gentleman knows that there have been last week and 
there are cont nuing this week conferences between the Minister of 
Labour the Shipbuilding Federation and the trade umons concerned 
and one of the chief points which is being detcnnined is the avail 
ab lity of labour—whelher in fact there are these numben of unem 
ployed— gnd if so how they can be immediately absorbed If it 
IS true as it may well be that some of them have not had up to-date 
experience it should surely be poss ble to make arrangements for 
traimng them so that their skill can be used It is this problem 
which the Government consider to be the most urgent and it ts 
being considered at the Mmistty of labour by those who arc in the 
best position to consider It The hon Member for Scaham told me 
the other day— his advice has oRcn been useful to me at the Admiralty 
— that there must be a large number of men who were ongmally in 
the shipbuilding industry but who m the bad limes had drifted into 
sheltered industries I followed Up that suggestion immediately 
and a survey will be made to see how far wu can attract back to the 
vital needs of shipbuilding these men who though perhaps doing 



important work, are not perfonrang work as important as that 
That, I consider to be one of the most urgent labour problems 
Many hon Members base asked tn the last few weeks about the 
possibility of opening new shfpyank The short answer is that it is 
dearly a wiser policy to use to the fulfcst capacity, as regards labour 
and materials the shipyards which now exist before further yards 
are opened 

Mr benjamin smith The hon Gentleman has just told 
the House that they are employed to capacity 
Mr SHAKESPEARE I am Sony! did not make myself plain 
AH existing berths are now used to the fullest capacity, but, if we 
had more labour, we could place further orders There are a num- 
ber of yards which could soon be brought into operation, and I 
think m existing yards where the berths arc full the whole process 
could be accelerated I am m the presence of Members who know 
more about it than 1 do but I am informed that m the existing berths 
wc could accelerate business by employing at once perhaps 20 000 
men If w? can do that that is obviously our first task ^fore wc 
start the opening of other yards 

Finally, the nght hon Gentleman wished to know what is the 
maximum output of merchant shipbuilding at which w« aim This 
is the one question that I am unable to answer As usually happens, 
what the House most wants to know is what the Minister is least 
able to disclose 


(f) Labour 

In el! the problems » Inch the House discussed there » as one common 
dijjicult} that of Labour The munitions factories the export 
i/ig mduttnes the shipyards the merchant marine and the land Here 
all clamouring for men yet the unemployment figures remained per- 
sistently high and the great weri« of female labour Mere scarcely 
tapped On the ISr/i of April the House demanded an explanation 

Mr OWEN EVANS I submit to the Committee this 
proposition that the organisation of man power is not perfect, or 
even reasonably good unless as far as practicable every able bodied 
man or woman is wisely and jnleHigently allocated to a job of work 
for which he or she is most needed and best fitted to further the 
national elTort of winning the war To-day wc must have nothing 
less tfian that There is no room for idlers and loafers be they rich 
or poor, nor should there be any able bodied person compulsorily 
unemployed So long as there is such a person in the country, 
our war econoiny is not adequately planned 
Make no mistake the plain ctec^t man in the street has this 
problem of the effective employment of our people very much in 
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mind. And no wonder. He knows perfectly well that this is not 
a war between kings or governments, but between peoples inspired 
by wholly opposite and contradictory ideals. The average manVho 
listens on his radio has it drummed mto his ears that this is. what is 
called a totalitarian war. That may be a horrible word, but it is 
common currency to the mass of the people now, and it makes a 
man feel that somehow or other he himself is in the war. But he 
may be unemployed, and he wonders why he is not asked to do some* 
thing. My experiente is that this man tries hard to find some way 
in which he can help, but nobody seems to want him. This is not 
an uncommon experience to-day. He finds that there are thousands 
of others like himself. He sees the official unemployment returns 
issued by the right hon. Gentleman's Department — 1,121,218 unem- 
ployed persons on 11th March, 1940, that is, six months after the 
war -commenced, and 965,667 pe^os wholly unemployed on the 
same date. I know that my right hon. Friend succeeds admirably 
and pleasantly and certainly forcibly in reducing, on various 
grounds, these figures to somewhat smaller dimensions. . It is 
not my purpose now to quarrel Mih him on that point, but with all 
his subtractions and permutations and combinations he cannot get 
away from the fact that there still remains a large number, hundreds 
of thousands, of men who are doing nothing but who should be 
doing something. 

I invite him to tell the Committee, first, what U the net residual 
figure from whldi the country can draw to swell and strengthen its 
man-power? Secondly, what are we waiting for now? what are 
the precise difficulties in the way of making use of these men? 
Thirdly, what steps are the Government taking to bring these people 
into productive industry as quickly as possible? Fourthly, how 
soon docs he hope to cure this lamentable deficiency in mal^g the 
fullest use of our resources in man-power? . . . No one can pretend 
that this country is at its maximum productivity until everybody 
has a job to do, provided, of course, that there is no shortage of raw 
material on which to work. Fortunately, there is at the present 
time at any rate no real deficiency in the supply of vital raw material 
for industry, and so long as sve can buy it from abroad and import 
it, so long as we have the command of the sea routes with regular 
shipments, we need not be unduly distuxbed'about that. Therefore, 
the raw material is there. But there is a great shortage of semi- 
skilled and skilled labour in some industries at the moment. Why, 
therefore, cannot these unempl 03 red men and women be absorbed? 
... Is it because there is not sufficient equipment for them? . . • 
Is it because there is a dearth of suitably trained labour? And 
, upon that, I would ask the Minister of Labour whal is the 
present position in regard to the training schemes established by the 
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export trade and our vital civiii^ man power, all these issues 
an increasing pace But m tertw of man p 



involve one firm basis and that basis is the mamtenance of a balance 
of man power first between the Armed Forces on the one hand and 
industry on the other and secondly between one mdustry and 
another mdustry From the beginning that has been our basic 
pj3^blem I beg hon Members when they read the Debate 
wTen they ate discussing particuhir industries and crafts and the 
particular circiunstances of certain men and the hardships that 
arise always to bear that major consideration m mmd for all 
inter departmental decisions that are arrived at on the issues here 
involved must be arrived at in the light of that balance 

The hon Member asked what we were domg about men who were 
unemployed This is a matter of an mdustrial process and 
the process does not begin with the Minister of Labour He comes 
in at an intermediate stage Wiat is the process ? It means using ' 
building and equipping factories shipyards workshops for war 
purposes It means using the fields to the maximum for war 
purposes also The Committee will understand that from the 
beginning of our rearmament programme it has been made per 
fectly clear m this House— and indeed the First Lord of the 
Adrmralty pointed it out when he sat below the Gangway — that you 
do not obtaui your maximum m one two or even three years, but 
that It IS a continuous and accelerating process which becomes 
complete as the months go by 

This IS how I view the problem of getting labour into the right 
place Firstly it must be remembered how big is the part that the 
machine plays in modem industrial life The sequence is this 
design orders material conthiuiiy of orders and at all stages 
labour Labour highly skilled and specialised goes into design 
at the very beginning of the process It is that process that we haic 
to see working in production Movement of labour takes place in 
thousands in innumerable factories workshops and shipjards 
and right through the whole ofthe land 

Let me say one or two words about the industrial process that I 
have outlined to the CominiUec The fact is that pressure upon 
the skilled man is m many crafts keen TTic wheels have to turn 
leiy fast so that men who some months ago had httle hope of 
employment are being now rapidly absorbed Against the diffi 
cuUies we base some solid advantages in mobilising man power 
in which term I include of course women We must use men 
and womcnforindiistnalservice We have started with advantages 
over the last war, although I do not want to stress the last war too 
much Our industrial population is much larger Wc ha\c to 
offset against that the fact that the demands of the industrial machine 
are also larger Then there js the other element that the machine 
Itself has greater producUse value than before Wc haie an 
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cffiaent mstnimcnt in the Emplo^nl jf 

bbonr IS availnblc m any part oOhe "if, ^ 

and can make arrangements to see if possible that men are put in 
Ihejobs for which they arc equipped inset 
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greater demands than any other war on the skilled worker of the 
country He made one slip Jjowwcr when he exhorted me to 
produce the skilled man That is not my task It is my task to 
see that every available skilled man registers at the Employment! 
Exchanges and is made available for a job in hiS own craft It is 
not my duty to tram skilled men nor could I do it The hon and 
learned Member for Montgomery (Mr C Davies) rather chided 
me the other day for not training men in shipbuilding but if he had 
taken pains to put the point either to the shipbuilding employen 
or the shipbuilding unions he would have been told that th? last 
thing the Ministry of Labour could do is to provide the equipment 
and surroundings necessary to tram shipyard workers We cannot 
claim and we ha%e never claimed m our training centres to tram 
skilled men but what we can do is to give a certain amount of skill 
in quick time The issue there is not somehow suddenly to add x 
thousands of skilled men Noonccandoit The splits there. 
It IS the result of long expenence and no Minister or employer can 
improvise it What can be done and what is going on in industry 
now IS to apply that skill to its utmost The process is to make 
the utmost use of all the skill available so that every skilled man 
shall go to the job m which he iscompetent and then the semi skilled 
man shall follow him^ and the unskilled will follow the semt skilled 

Lef me tell the Committee the machinery which has been set up 
in order that workers may be given the work they ought to ha>o so 
that they can use their sluU to the full for the nation s beneft and 
the less skilled, jobs can be given to those from the ranks of the 
unemployed and others who were previously employed in other 
occupat ons Wc have adopted the principle that every skilled 
man must be employed where his skill can best be used 

The general rclaxat on of customs having been arrived at m the 
engineering industry the problem is no longer a centralised one 
except by way of reference for the solution of disputes It is a 
factory problem a workshop and a shipyard problem It is an 
area problem The Minister of Supply has set up area boards or 
committees for it is in the areas that this job must be done 
There will thus be m each area a constant and precise knowledge 
of what factones and workshops are using their men to the full and 
what are«not It will be the duty of the boards and committees 
through their production officers to sec that the end which the nation 
must haw is achieicd namely the realisation in pract cc of the 
pnnaple I ha\c just mentioned 

There arc numbers of workers available to be transferred to other 
mdustnes if their own industries stop and I would put the number 
at 500 000 Not one man or woman must be allowed to Tcmawi 
Unemployed if he or she has skill which can be used in the present 
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emergency Employers and trades unions are co-operating locally 
with the officers of my Ministry to examine the qualifications of 
every man registered so that wc can make sure whether he can be 
used locally, and, if not, what stands in the way of a move else- 
wlicre If we find that a man can be trained in some other craft, I 
have obtained sanction for the Ministry to pay his fare so that he 
may go from one place to another and gel training in the industry 
for which he is suitable In shipbuilding the process has already 
started In coal mining I understand that instructions are io be 
issued at an early date I will not go into that, because the Secretary 
for Mines on a proper occastoh will have to explain the work of the 
new Coal Production Council and the discussions that are now 
going on 

May I come to the problem of training'^ Employers and 
trade unions alike agree that the proper place for training people is 
in factories and workshops The hon Gentleman asked whether' 
this IS going on The answer is that many large industrial organisa- 
tions have special sections for training and my task is to double 
them As far as my osvn training schemes are concerned my 
trouble is to turn what has been a social service mto an mdusinal 
war effort as an adjunct to the industnal clTort Wc have had 14 or 
15 years experience of trauTing centres Up to the war those 
schemes had always been a social service for the unemployed, not an 
industrial service It was not the purpose of the Ministry of 
Labour to do for industry what industry should do for itself It 
>vas the purpose of the Govemmem training centres to give men m 
the lurd hit distressed areas an opportunity, if they cared, to volun- 
teer to learn scmi skilled— not skilled-trades to enable them to 
make a newstart That was the case up to the war If prior to the 
war wc had trained too many people it would have raised infinite 
prejudices — and rightly so — m certain quarters, because it would 
havi; been useless to tram a man unless when he had been trained, he 
could be placed m industiy mihout disturbing induslml relations 

When war came, the first question we had to decide was what 
part the training centres should play in view of the fact that more 
and more civil processes would lake men and women direct from 
cmpIojTnent, on the one hand, and secondly men and women who 
had never b«n in industry before had volunteered to go into shell 
filling factories and other svar lime occupations The Ministry 
started a campaign T irst of all, we recruited the unemployed and I 
am glad to say that the 14 major Government training centres and a 
number of smaller onesivhich lad shorter courses, are now full 

Mb GEORGE HALL . I would like to emphasise the right 
hon Gentleman's reference to certain guarantees given to the trade 
unions, m respect of sery many of the concessions with regard to 
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dilution and to the setting aside of some of the very excellent 
customs which the trade unions have built up m this country Wc 
would ask him and any of his successors to remember that those 
guarantees will not only be asked for but will be expected We shall 
expect the employers and the Government to see that they are earned 
out The trade unions of this country have recollections of what 
happened after the last war Guarantees were given to the trade 
umons and to the industrial workers of this country Unfortu 
nately they were not earned out 

The full utilisation of the man power of this country is 
not takmg place 

How is the man power to be used! Is there to be a proper 
direction of the labour which is avadable in this country? The 
successful prosecution of the war and the protection and main- 
tenance of the Armed Forces together with the production of 
munitions and the protection of the civil population are jobs of 
major importance to which the Government should pay even greater 
attention than at present We should know the full requirements 
not only of the Services, but of mdustiy for the production of 
munitions and of other essential industries for the production and 
manufacture of matenals especially for export from this country 
Is there such a plan? It is no xise the right hon Gentleman coming 
here and saying that so far as he is concerned he has no control 
over labour for the mining industry or that he has little or no control 
over labour for the agricultural mdustry or sh ppmg I should 
base thought that at a tune like this the Ministry of National 
Service and the Ministry of Labour would have ample power to 
cover the whole of the labour requirements in this country mstcad 
of sett ng them up m watertight compartments as the Minister 
suggested is being done 

Earl WINTERTON 1 want to draw attention to the 
fact that we hear hardly any reference to the fact that France and 
Germany are mobilised up to the last child while so much of our 
manpower is not being utilscd These very vital matters are 
hardly mentioned m Parliament or m the Press From the nght 
hon Gentleman s speech this afternoon you would never suppose 
that there was anything to worry about m that respect He tells 
us that m two or three years time we shall have reached our maxi 
mum production But a great deal may have happened before the 
next year is past Wc do not know what may happen within the 
next month or two 

I do not consider that the total output of^O 000 from the training 
centres is anything like satisfactory m fact, it is almost derisory 
I should have thought that the ouinber would have been more like 
150 000 or 200 OOO—and that would have been hardly satisfactory 
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In this matter we ought to have something m the nature of a volun- 
tary “ Derby scheme ” applied to ovilian labour All over Epglaou 
men or women, however unskilled, provided that their hearts are m 
the ri^t place and that they are good workers, should be ask^ to 
register if they wish to support the national effort, and trs^ng 
should be afforded to them at the earliest possible opportunity 
Mr clement DAVIES I find myself in complete agt^ment 
with the last words uttered by the Noble Lord ibe for 

Horsham (Earl Winterton) I am sure that he has 
feeling of all of us that there is too much 

and, if I may emphasise the fact, that there is too much complacency 
on the Front Bench and a great deal too much s™uSQess . 

The right hon Gentleman the Mmister of ^bour told us th^ 
he was about to deliver a balanced sj^ch I with very 

great care It was an extraordinarily b^nced 

me of the kind of sermon with which the right h 

I are very familiar, m which the pr^chcr ^ 

spends«95 per cent of his time m explaining why ®bi^^the text 
and giving tlTe particular histoiy of the messace Nmcty- 

only about 5 per cent of his tinw “ /’uftn Gemleman wm 
five per cent of the time taken by the ^..-fac-dandoftbe 
devoted to telling us ofthe problem with wluc Question 

machinery which has been set up, but refuses 

of what plan he has m his mmd. either be has no plan, or he rciuse 

to tell us what it is. and we are left m than 

Mr. HORABIN . ^ Where ^ io day ?f ^r. 

half the population of Germany, haw, a ^ ^ acute 

more than 1,000,000 men unemployed, the Germans na>-c au 

shortage of labour i,ke to cive some deUuls 

If the Committee will allow roe, I^uW likeW g 
of the German use of man power bccauw I h^ 
apply some lessons that we can learn fro emnloyment of 

have this acute shortage of labour the outbreak of 

nomen not normally employed in 5 l,„e been put 

TO 2,000,000 of them tvho from netgh- 

ntto German industry — m spite , tvhat is probably 

bourrng countnes hke Italy and ““Sg of woiUng 

Ulore important, m sp.te es 

hours m Germany Moreover «hote ategortes 
normally employed m the prodi^on m • . ^ German 
taUers, shop ^.stants and so on shortage of 

producuon machine In Germany tte already employed 

labour to-day because every available ^ Government 

tn producing goods for war purpo^ between 1934 and 193S 
want to produce still more war material 
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the number of workers employed in Germany rose from just under 
16 000 000 to about 21 500 000 it rose by the enormous total of 
5 750000 workers and the majority of them went into the arma 
merit industry Then of course Germany has the enslaved popula 
tions of Austria the Sudetenland and the Czech Protectorate to 
call upon In addition to day Geimany can take from Poland 

approximately 2 000 000 Polish workers without interfering with 
Pol sh production and now of course she has the Danish popu 
lation to draw on as well 

It IS by this ruthless use of her man power for war purposes that 
Germany to-day is able to spend at the rale of £3 000 000 000 on her 
svar effort We as I said can increase our tvar effort from 
£1 800 000 000 a year to al least £3 000 000 000 and the French 
can increase theirs from somewhere about £1 000000000 to 
£1 500 000 000 In other words wh Ic Germany is already almost 
at the peak of her war effort at a Iitlle over £3 000 000 000 the Allies 
England and France together can increasc4heirs by the oversvhelm 
ing total of more than £4 500 000 000 a year by the efgcienf use of 
man power and of course the Empire comes m on top of that 
But how are we to do this? To my mind there is a long ran'^ 
problem the problem the Mmister of Labour dealt with to-day 
and there is ^ short range problem It seems clear that during this 
summer we shall be engaged m a deadly struggle with Germany on 
the land on the sea and in the air and that means that there will 
be an ins stent and increasing demand from all the Services for more 
and more supplies That is the short term problem — how to organ 
ise odr man power qu ckly so as to provide those additional suppV c* 
m time The quickest way of all to my mind is to send as 
many of our fighting men as possible as quickly as possible to 
France so that the French can release more and more of their 
skilled workers from the line The machines arc waiting for those 
men m the industrial parts of France and that will give the All es 
the quickest increase in their war output 

Then the Government in this country should make a quick 
survey of the whole of our available labour at present engaged m 
industry and of the whole of the productive machines available 
That would show the productive capacity m this countiy here 
and now It would show I believe that the greater part of our 
total productive capacity in this countiy at the present moment 
IS still employed on other than w^r purposes To free man 
power and mach nes for the purpose of wmn ng the war means that 
civilian consumption must be ruthlessly cut to the bone There is 
no room for luxuries or semi luxuncs to day The strict rationing 
of the civilian population m Germany is due not so much to a 
shortage of raw materials as to the determination »of the Nazis to 
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use e\ery ivaUable ounce of producfive capacity for war pujposes, 
and surely the democraaes arc as capable of sacrifice as the Germans 
m defence of their freedom and ovjlisation The morale of the 
British people has always thriven on sacrifice and facing up to the 
facts SucharuthlesscuttingofavilianconsumptionwiU ofcourse, 
entail much unemployment dunng the transitional period Surely 
I the answer to this is that many of the processes used in produemg 
; for civilian consumption can be quickly adapted to war purposes 
j I think the Government should face up to this situation by domg 
' exactly what fhe Nazis do and that is fay paymg the workers full 
: wages during the re training,period 

War supplies must have first call upon the whole of our pro* 

• ductive capacity I agree with the hon and gallant Member 
opposite who said that export trade mast come second Exports 
cannot be cut they must m Jact be increased because without 
Exports we shall perish The sacrifice must be borne as it will 
willingly bo borne by the civilian population, who must and will 
accept ruthless restrictions of tlieir consumption In conclusion I 
am not going to say much about the long term programme because 
from what the Minister has said to day I believe that is largely in 
hand It is essentially a programme of factory buildipg and the 
building of machines with which to equip those factories It in- 
volves bringing workers from outside the productive machine— 
from distribution women from the home black coated workers— 
mto that machine and training them for the purpose and that I 
believe, is what the Minister has m mind They must be trained of 
course not ja tens of thousands but in hundreds of thousands 
For this plirposc the training centres of the Ministry of Labour as 
the Minister admitted are wholly inadequate They will have to be 
framed as he told us by industry itself m the way the Germans are 
doing to day 

(g) r/ie Second IVor Sttigei 

Aboie all <c aas in the Debates upon the second har Bidgct that 
Ihe House rei ealed its mood On the 23ed of April Sir John Simon, 
faced niih a prospective expenditure of £2 667 000 000 introduced 
taxes to bring In the record amount of £l 234 000 000 and threatened 
further levies In the shape of a purclase tax and of a post nar tax on 
capital increments Yet in Ins speech he felt it necessary less to defend 
those high figures than to justify his refusal to adopt the drastic ex 
pedientofcompulsor} loans Andthecnticisinsnhichhchadto/ace 
all insisted that Ins taxes and expenditure uere too small 
Sir JOHN SIMON As to the probkm that remains * every 

^ le that of borrowing to close the gap between m receipts and 

expenditure 


thing defietids on these three thmgs first the extent of the funds 
that become available for loans to the State secondly the effective- 
ness of the appeal that is made that they should be so lent and, 
thirdly the effective discouragement and prevention of undesirable ^ 
private outlay from wages and other income The immense 
expenditure which we are mcumng in pursuance of our war effort 
IS contmually putting increasing sums into private hands and those 
sums if they are not squandered upon unnecessary consumption 
but are saved as they should be and lent to the State consUtutc a 
steady increasing fund of genume savmgs from which central 
needs may be continuously replenished The success of the recent 
£300 000 000 Loan augurs w^ for the future issues that we shall 
have to make from time to tune The success of this Loan is alt 
the more significant because it was issued before Govemmeht pay 
ments had percolated through to the community to the extent to 
which this may be expected in the near future It is quite true that 
there has been an mcreasing use of Treasury Bills during the past 
year but the quantity at the beginning of the year was quite unusually 
low, and there is still room for some further increase 
Lastly let me consider the quite remarkable success of the 
National Savings Campaign which was re started m connection 
with the present war last November Already in the first 21 weeks 
of this movement— less than half a year— no less than £131 849 559 
has been invested in Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds 
That shoivs the immense power of the small savings movement 
and the readiness \vith which people in receipt of very modest in 
comes are coming forward to support the finances of the State to 
the great benefit also of themselves 
Now I come to a matter which is very much in the minds of some 
of us It will be noticed of course that the methods of borrowing 
to which I have referred arc the issuing of further loans on the 
markets the use pf Treasury B lls and the development to the very 
full of the small savings movement They all depend on the volun ^ 
tary action of the lender Another method has now been put for 
ward It has been advocated by its author with much bnlliancc 
and persistence According to Ibis scheme despairing of the 
sufficiency of voluntary action we should supplement our s>slcm 
of taxation by a system of compulsory deductions from wages 
and other income These deductions arc described as * deferred 
carmngs * because ihe scheme is to provide for repayment some lime 
after the war but the plan as it seems to me, is really a plan for a 
forced loan to be collected so faras the wage-eamer is concerned 
by deductions effected by the hand of his employer 
I need not say that I have examined these proposals and several 
variants of them vvnh the most anxious care If they appeared 10 
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and still many more outside who will have shared the disappoint 
ment just expressed by the hon Member for East Birkenhead (Mr 
White) at the general character of that speech We were I thinlc, 
entitled to look forward to a statement which would have clearly 
and boldly indicated the measure of the effort imposed upon us 
if we are to wm a war fought against an opponent whose whole 
economic structure is organised on totalitarian lines and orgamsed 
for war We might have expected at any rate some outline of the 
general prospective programme not only the programme for to-day 
ox six months hence but for the duration of the war by which tlw 
Chancellor hopes to make his contribution to the achievement 
of that result Instead he confined himself m the main to a forecast 
of what the Fighting Services might be hkely to demand at their 
ptesent tatt of expansion a late whtdt both the hon Gentienaa 
and the right hon Gentleman who spoke for the Labour Opposition 
dearly showed to be inadequate and not to what ought to be our 
rate of expansion, how it might be raised through the pressure of 
taxation and m other ways 

More than once he referred to the fact that the figures he was 
mtroducmg were unprecedented that is to say unprecedented 
m our own history I quite agree with the bon Member for East 
Birkenhead that that is really irrelevant What is relevant is a 
companson both quantitatively and relatively to our resources 
with the effort which France and Germany are making and last 
but not least, with the effort that wc could make if we set ourselves 
to It and organised ourselves as we might Let me take first of all 
the case of Germany After all it is Germany that we have to 
defeat Figures which have not been challenged or contradicted 
show thht Germany is spending at this moment on war purposes 
alone something m the nature of £3 200 000 000 a year Wc 
have been spending during the last six months at the rate of 
£I 500 000 000 a year — less than half We are at this moment 
spending at the rate of £1 800 000 000 and all that the Chancellor 
hopes we shall be sufficiently well orgamsed to spend during the 
coming 12 months is at the rate of £2,000 000 000 — not so very much 
more than half Even if you add the total effort of France and 
put it at £1 000 000 000 a year it is at most equalling what Germany 
IS doing 

I need scarcejy say how wholeheartedly I agree with the hon 
Gentleman the Member for East Bukenhead m saying that that 
policy will remam ineffective and m large measure stultified unless 
it IS accomparued by some scheme of family allowances To-day 
there are hundreds of thousands of duldreo if not millions m this 
country who are not able even at the prices at which my right hon 
Fnend keeps down meat and milk and certain other essential 
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doubtcdlyttiatenormouslydimiiii*«in^^ ^c,„„uiy lenins 

and It is only rettam limits attractive Wliat 1 

possible, and even .“^““reSlction of hardship oanirs also 

hive to suggest ts that that ““ f ““ p„Uory loan, as compamd 
m the case of a loan lo lend is given in return for 

with a tax . for the man ^made to i wdl 

assets he has surrendered an as^t>n^ unmediate value The 
be fully repaid and which there ^ compulsory 

fact IS that compulsoiyl^^e *s^j. Exchequer of one kmd o 
dt the biddmg of the Cbanceu 

asset for another nnnaole? We adopt it to-day 

Is that altogether a new pn«^ ^ securities • 

case of anyone whose assets jjU voluntary 

On the other hand, ‘ Chancellor can fix 

In the case of effect on voluntary lending at 

rate of interest What "Tt hon Friend does not «ant to 

3 per cent —I understand *"y could not gel the money 

go beyond that— if he compulsorily at 1 per cent 

he requued voluntarily he T'® gjid comoulsory lending in 
or no per cent? I think he roigb 



background might be a stimukiUng influence on voluntary 
lending 

I hope I shall not be doing an injustice to my right bon Fnend 
if I say frankly that m my op n on at any rate he has failed to i 
face or make the House of Commons face the scale of effort re 
quired or the drastic nature of the methods which will become 
necessary It seems to me that his Budget is essentially provisional 
— a stop gap Budget* one that will not even stop this year s gap 
but will requu-e to be supplemented before the year is over I 
think there is still in it too much of the note of Sufficient unto the 
day IS the evil thereof and Time is on our side I think that 
in that respect his Budget has only reflected the general outlook and 
limitations of His Majesty s Government m the whole field of our 
tvar effort 

Mr DALTON The first thing which one notes as being 
absent from the Budget statement is any mention of equality of 
sacrifice That phrase has gone out of use at the Treasury We 
used to hear it but it was not used by the Chancellor on Tuesday 
Although he spoke foe. two hours and some additional minutes 
that phrase was not used once and naturally so because m this 
Budget statement there is not the faintest pretence of equality of 
saciiflcc being maintained There are no increases at all in duect 
taxes having regard to the fact that the 7s 6d standard rate of 
Income Tax was announced six months ago as part of the Chan 
cellor s intent ons There are no mcreases m the Surtax 
rat s 

There is m this Budget no increase in the Death Dut es in the 
National Defence Contribution or m the Excess Profits Tax, 
on the contrary there are concessions 

With regard to the proposal which my hon Friends have often 
put fonvard that in addition to these taxes there should be a speaal 
annual levy on capital to slow down the growth m debt that was not 
even ment oned in the Chancellor s spewh as a matter on wh ch 
he had been spending any thought Hts only reference was to the 
war wealth tax to be imposed after the war about which I will 
say a word before I sit down 

I entirely agree with my right hon Fnend the Member for East 
Edinburgh that this war wealth tax by itself is completely inadequate 
to solve the problems which we have in mmd It is merely a tax 
on new intruders into the old-established plutocracy It imposes 
no burd n on those who were already ncher than they deserved 
to be when the war began The burden is to be imposed merely 
uponthosewhodunngthewarbawincrcasedtheirwcaUh Though 
not rejecting it, as an element in a financial scheme suitable to be 
adopted my hon and right hon Fnends hold that it is insufficient 
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to deal wiih after war problems It was of tins penod that the 
Cjiunccllor was speaking when he made his references to that 
irattcr We hold the view that there should be a general capital 
cw\7 imposed after the war m addition to the war wealth levy I 
would even let the war wealth levy go if I could get the larger and 
(more effective instrument of a general capital levy, graduated 
according to the wealth of individuals abose a certain reasonable 
fmimmum — shall wc say £5000 or perhaps £10 000'>— graduated 
upwards in such a way as to raise a sufficient sum to pay offm one 
operation the major part at least, of the dead weight debt, and 
thereby to cut out a mass of dead wood from the financial tree 
Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER If one looks back on what 
has been said m the speeches to the Committee, I think one 
can gather two defimte impressions Tlterc has been general 
agreement in saying to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, first, 
' We want jou to spend the maximum sou can providing that 
the monc> is well spent ’ and secondly We are prepared for 
even hca\ier taxation than jou have proposed providing that such 
taxation is fairly levied I think that is a message which my nght 
hon Friend will not be at all sony to receive, and he can be con 
gratulated on receiving a response of that kind 


CHAPTER III 

GOVtRNMENT ACTtOK AND PARUCmENTARY ASSENT 
ONCE MORE 

Jn May a new Go^ernt^e^( came into ojjice and (mniediatefy a 
change came p\er the House forth because many of the old critics 
*crc non in the Mmisiri partly because the Go\ernment began to 
follow the achice in which the House had been so generous criticism 
except on points of detail once more disappeared and the Parliamentary 
record of the following numtks wasarceord of Government statements 
reccited with approbation by the Commons 

(a) The Emergency Powers (Defmce) Bill 

The new tone was set by (he short speech with which Mr Attlee 
introduced on the 22ml of Ma\ a new Emergency Powers Bill that 
was passed almost without debate 

The lord PRIV\ SEAL Attiee) I have to inform the 
House that the present sifuition is so cntical that the Gosemment 
are compelled to seek special powers from the Mouse by a Bill to 



be passed through all its stages in both Houses of Parliament to*da^ . 
The situation is grave. Every hon. Member is fully aware of that; 
and also of the issues which are at stake. A great battle is naW t 
proceeding. Our men at sea, on land and in the air, are fighting« 
with splendid courage, devotion and skill, in company with thel 
freedom-loving people who arc our Allies. The result of that/ 
battle we cannot know, but it must be clear to all that the nextfj 
few weeks will be critical. Our ruthless enemy, who is restrained 
by no considerations of international law, of justice or humanity, 
is throwing everything into the scale to force a decision. We are 
resolved that he shall not succeed. The Government are con- 
vinced that now is the time when we must n:\obilise to the Cull the 
whole resources of this country. We must throw all our weight 
into the struggle. Every private interest must give way to the 
urgent needs of the community. We cannot know what the next 
few weeks or even days may bring forth, but whatever may come 
we shall meet it as the British people in the past have met dangers 
and overcome them*. 

But it is necessary that the Government should be given complete 
control over persons and property, not just some persons of some 
particular class of tbe community, but of all persons, rich and poor, 
employer and workman, man or woman, and all property. It is 
these powers for which I am asking the House this aBemoon. 1 
do not ask for them in any spirit of panic; there is no need for 
panic. I am asking that in this emergency v.e should be given the 
requisite powers that may be needed. . . . 

I believe that at this critical time the vast majority of the people 
of this country will \villingly give their services to the country, and 
will do all that is asked of them. We introduce this Bill not because 
we have any doubt of the wUihgness of the people, but because in 
a difficult emergency like this there must be the necessary po\ver in 
the Government. ... 

. . . This is an enabling Bill under which Regulations can be 
made. I want to ^ve an indication as to the sort of Regulations 
and the kind of control that may have to be exercised. Let me say 
that I do not want anyone to jump to the conclusion that all of a 
sudden everybody is going to be ordered to do something different 
from what be is doing now. The essential thing in an emergency 
is that everybody should continue at his job until he is ordered 
to do otherwise; but what is proposed is that there should be 
control oyer persons'and over property. . . . The Minister of 
Labour wDl be given power to direct any person to perform any 
Wa?.. Tbo?* dsfis. ws?. TTAiw ^Tr/tss. 

in munitions or factories. It does not apply only to workmen. 
It applies to CN'crybody. No one can teU what these days may 
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bnng forth, or who may be required to dig defences or do anything 
else, but everybody alilte must be under this control The Mmister 
will be able to prescribe the terms of remtineraUon, the hours of 
labour, and conditions of service Remuneration will be on the 
basis of the remuneration for the job If an engineer is asked to 
do engineering work, he will get engmeer's py If 
IS asked to do a particular job, he wiU get the pay of that job U 
a professional man is asked to do his professional work he ™ 
gethis professional pay If he is asked to do manual ™*he wdl 
Jit a manual worker's pay The general principle will be that of 
rcmuneratjon for the job .... 

With regard to conditions and pay, it is proposed that ^should 
caiiy out, wherever they exist, industrial agreements which have 
been arrived at and wherever such agreements have not been 
arrived at, observe the rates normally paid by good employed 
If there are cases m which people are asked f j 

distnct to another, there should be payment to 
that kind There is power to insp« premises '"’'J “? 
ployers to produce their books The object is o „„„„ 

elfKtive resources of the nation for whatever ',‘’,7°, 

as now I said at the begmniag that it ivas essential that tto 
should be done but not because people are unwdlin^g I nni con- 
vinced that the bulk of the work wdl be wi h the good will of 
all and tvith the co operation of organised labour „ 

Some StabSLTill wITbcTo'nVVd al.ogelher r^h. atmy 

Xf““rca^^ry'"onat^^^^^^ 

to carry on essential serticCs „manera- 

where they are making a loss aey mm 

tion in order to do ihcir job eOecti cy . moment — 

orer a wide Beld-how wide one caaaol ay awhe mom 
industry will be carried on for the commun y 
pmate proBt There may ^“S^Tuon of S^S^r" 1.“’' a„5 
Close down and there may be be diflicull 

there One cannot K” w^‘ ^1 hare to be full recon 

questions of con^Pe^sation 'nwre w ^ 3 ^. 

sideration of compensation, '^hile tSre svill hare to be 

not be worked out precisely and, mcanwmi 

interim compensation , industrial businesses 

I have spoken of businesses, buUt is not oniy 


m the ordinary sense that vnU be or may be under control It 
depends on what th? Regulations will be There will have to he 
control of the finance of the country and the banks It may be 
done centrally it may be if conditions require it that it will have 
to be done through regional commissioners and hnancial advisers 
but at the moment 1 cannot give more than an indication of the 
kind of action which may have to be taken The point arises 
Under whose orders are these things to be done? They are to be 
done under the orders of the Government Tlie order will be given 
by the competent authority and the competent authonty m each 
case will be the Minister concerned with that particular national 
activity — the Minister of Labour for instance dealing with labour 
matters and the Minister of Agriculture with agncuUural matters 
If conditions enforce it control will have to be exercised through 
the regional commissioners but, broadly speaking we are taking 
control m a time of emergency, so that in the national interest we 
may utilise all our resources for the common weal 
Now let me take one part of the scheme which has already been 
worked out in detail It is essential in this crisis that we should 
produce to the full all our essential munitions and the Munster of 
Labour has been given the responsibility of supplying the labour 
required for the programmes of the various Departments He 
proposes to ^et up at once a Production Council consisting of 
representatives of the chief Government Departments concerned 
with munition supplies— the Admiralty the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production the Ministry of Supply the Ministry of Labour, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Mines That Pro 
duction Council will be presided over by the Munster without 
Portfolio my right hon Fnend the Member for Wakefield (Mr 
Greenwood) It is proposed to set up a Director of Labour 
Supply with full time assistants drawn from trade unions and 
employers There will be local organisations based on area 
boards 

Mr J J DAVIDSON Will there be no Office of Works 

m It’ 

Mr ATTLEE No but there will be full control of building 
operations I am obliged to my hon Fnend I am afraid I have 
had to deal with this matter at vciy short notice It is essential 
that all building operations should be properly controlled brought 
together and co-ordinated At all important centres labour supply 
committees will be set up to organise local self help for meeting 
difficulties m the labour supply It is proposed that firms should 
be grouped to secure the best utilisation of labour and to prevent 
waste In certam instances there will be compulsory notification 
through the Employment Exchanges of all men who are * stood 
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off ’ or on short time Those finns engaged in munitions wU ^ 
brought under control and will become controlled establishments 
My right hon Friend the Mmistcr of Labour proposes to set on 
foot a bold and comprehensive scheme of training 
facilities arc available under the Ministry of Ubour and m th^e 
technical schools and so forth It is proposed, too where non- 
federated firms are standmg out and not obsemng agreements, 
that they shall observe agreements . 

Tlie essential thing at this tune is to see that there is 
the skilled labour which is available and that there tjie mmos 
CO operation beween oil those who are ivorkjoE 

end My right hon Fnend intends to work in the closest co 

operation with trade unions and employee “ 

may be that cases will arise m which under this s ress, 

will be made to set aside, for the time bemg 

that have previously been agreed between 

It IS essential that everybody who “ 

should be satisfied that the nghts which he has should 

alive and in bemg and It IS propos^, 

be an addition to the Fair Wages Clause ^ conditions 

do not at the cad of this war restore 
which have been set aside for the war »■'' 

the hsl of Oovemment contractors [Hon ,|,jt 

enlly-l Certainly, until they eompV “ oS.ne I 
point later I cannot now give more ih^a pjece of 

L\c tned to give the Hou^ a ® sayThat it is proposed 

work To show how immediate it is I ^ thejob 

that the Munihons Board should on ^vhich action will 

I have only been able to mdicate on how 

be taken What other action will „j,at I am 

events move, but I cannot end v^ho B everything for 

quite sure is in the mind nghts our nghts of 

which we stand is in jeopardy ou P will go if we do 

conscience, our industnal rights—^ it is necessary to make a 
net defeat the enemy d do not behe™ tt ,hat 

long appeal to the ijople of nor conn ^ 

eveiybody knows what is at stake, a ^ detemuna- 

ncciisary the real force behmd ns to day is the 
tion of a free people 

Qs) , . 

On rSe 27,1, ofJme Mr 

,h„heM,n,„ryofS„pph MOM.SON) 

The minister OF SUPPLY Minister 

Seven weeks ago, at the i®''****^,^ 



I took over the running concern of the Ministry of Supply 3t is 
not for me to say whether the lay out of the Department was nght 
or wrong but it was not my lay out M'oreover there were de- 
asions m policy taken a long tunc ago which vitally affected supply 
and were not altered until the spring of 1939 That was the position 
when it was contemplated that we should send a very small ex 
peditionary force to Europe in the case of a war and that being 
so It inevitably affected the whole structure not only of the Army 
but of the prograrrmie of supply Clearly it is impossible at once 
to translate a change in strategical policy from a small army to 
a very large one because the planning, preparation and organisa 
tion of mumtions production like all other production must need 
considerable time It is in these circumstinces that the Ministry 
of Supply itself began 

I want now to give the House what information I can as to the 
progress of production I remember these processes of Ministers 
giving information as to the progress of production jn earlier days 
I remember the cross-examination through which they went 
Fortunately I do not think that I undertook that particular cross- 
examination myself but this is the difficulty in which one finds 
oneself One cannot give — ought not to pve — specific figures of 
information and one must be exceedingly careful what 
information one gives I am therefore going to give the House 
not over a long penod but over a short period since the cnucal 
days which have come upon us some percentage figures which will 
give a broad indication of the kind of progress that has been 
made 

I wll come to some of the points about these items later on but 
at the moment I will content myself by giving the percentage 
increase indicating the increase in the monthly rate of production 
in June over the monthly rate of production m April which is a 
very short period of two months The increase m the output of 
cruiser and infantry tanks for June as compared with April — June 
being partly an estimate but one based upon fairly solid informa 
tion — IS 115 per cent more than double earners 64 per cent 
Coming to a wide range of guns — and it is best for us to take the 
matter in this way — the increase ranges from round about 50 per 
cent for two items up to as much as 228 per cent for another item 
The small arms show increases ranging between 49 per cent and 
186 per cent and ammunition of various kinds shows an mcrease 
in June as compared with April ranging between 35 per cent and 
420 per cent I think the House will agree that as far as these 
figures go that is an encouriigiiig ^urt ju jirodufJjrvD these 

cntical weeks 

I do not ask the House at all to believe and I do not claim that 
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the credit for this by any means enurely belongs to me It 
to the SDUrt of orgamsalion at the Ministry of Supply, and par- 

support from tbs ocbve mamscmcnls of mJustry. who arc, ot 
course, vitally important m this matter 

four and five limes the previous pro alihouEh the last 

grow I think these facts arc f«»urapng aUhou^J ^ 
thing I would wish the House and *1** ® ^ gp nicy are 

thatthmEsaresalKftctory.andlainooU c creum- 

not sawfaclory -Ibcy could not 
stances or the case I “L ^L nSs 

and nearer to bang y'ui^fotct at a period of 

This B a big and House will arrec that there 
ocule stress and strain, and 1 tnmK me Department In 

ate two courses to follow m “'•'"5 danpore 

the ordinary \m, »f jav^hough 1 am not sure that I 

ahead, w should be tempted to ,, nmin ’ I do not 

v-ould agrc*v-“ Blow it all “1^”^ * j ^ny ease it 'vould be 
think there IS a case for that being ‘1°"® ,/”SV,vhich xre are 
an impossible P™!’'”.'.''”” !^'„Ss mainlain continuity of pro- 

met One must, in all cireumstar^ Thcrerore. I ha\c pursued 
ducuon and keep the machine m being change, 

the other policy I haw ^ almost impossible 

th-it IS to say fundamental There arc, howexer, 

xmhoutcnd'ingx.nngimmcdiatcproU absolutely 

other cases in xvhich change P .j,c moment, xx-yh pro- 

Bcccssary, that the nsk of t/*’*^*^** , ’ There xxrre ixxx) thincs in 
duction must be faced xx-as earned through 

that direction m xxhich fundamOTta* ^ and 

One xxas the ease of machine tools, to xxmen 
the Ollier xx'as the case of tanks _ Ij, concanng the 

The problem of tanks has been »m ^pnag 

strategy of the war vx-c must a^n ^ j^U con- 

of 1939 the whole thing xx-as continental xxarfarc i$ 

tmcwal Army, and the for xx'arfare sorocxxbere 

thlTerent from the tank which 



else. Consequently, there could not ha\e been contemplated, in 
those circumstances, the actual circumstances of the war as they 
came about in the event. Moreover, this world is full of specialists 
and experts upon tanks. . . . 

The truth is that there was no clarification of the idea of what 
tank we ssunted, and, consequently, the list of tanks that we were 
making was a very wide list. Therefore, the Tank Board, under Sir 
Alexander Roger, made a recommendation which my nght hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War and I thought ssas right, 
namely, chat the military opinion as to what they, broadly, wanted 
in the way of a tank must come as far as possible through one focal 
point. That is to say, that we could^not have a dozen voices about 
what tank \vas wanted, that there must be one voice about what 
tank or what three tanks we wanted. That principle has, rightly, 
been accepted by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War, and a new Tank Board has been constituted. There will 
be, it is true, two representatives of the War Office upon it. . . . 
It will be for them, on the Tank Board, to speak with one voice as 
to what, broadly, the War Office wants— not as to design, because 
design will be with the Ministry of Supply, but the soldiers must 
say what they want the tank to do. Broadly, they will give a kind 
of functional outline of .what the tank is required to do, and it will 
be for the technicians and mgineers and so on to go ahead, to 
design It and to produce it in the quickest possible way. 

Various people will be heard by the Tank Board, and I have asked 
them to move with all possible speed and to come to decisions as 
to a limited number of tanks, and then let us get on with them. 
You do not make a tank by giving the order for it to-day and getting 
the finished article next week. ... It is a very big thing and from 
beginning to end, from the point of deciding what you want, to 
the point of getting the tank completed, quite a time is bound to 
elapse. Therefore, we had to consider what to do in the mean- 
time. I asked my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War — there had ban discussions with the Prime Minister about it — 
what were the best tanks which we were now producing, what 
were ilje really good ones which were wanted and would do the 
job. Having been told that, we are concentrating in the mean- 
time on the greatest possible output of those tanks which have ; 
been proved satisfactory. ... 

'Hiere is another incidental point, not necessarily related to tanks, 
which I will mention at this stage. I told my people at the Ministry 
when I got there and the liaison officers of the War Office, that »e 
must beware of over-elaboration of design, of frills, of fancy pieces 
which were not vital to the weapon doing its job. Moreover,-! 
told them that we must seek standardisation wherever 'possible, 
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because that helps in large scale production and we must not worry 
loo much, as the British ha\c womed rather loo rnuclun the past 
about having cvcr> thing finished to a fine point and with a btautiful 
polish If the gun will shoot and shoot accurately, thm is all we 
want Tlic nice little touches will pot matter That is the 
second ease m which fundamcnul changes 
they have been made in the machine tool control to which 1 shall 

''o^anns Ihc past setea vsecks there have been ehanges lit the 
niihtatv situation and nith each teal change I have given inslni^ 
tions that the piogrammc should be looked at again and if 
strengthened again m the light of tht new cireiimslan^ Three 
times I have gifcn the order rhal the proi^mm' "'-S’,. ,5 JvvS m 

alatsim because m this w-ir nothing stands still Thisisawarin 

d mi' 

^sfonr^h^s^e^n,^„r■s^^^^ 

non has been and is l»h"e 1“'^ ''J fh”thc Am Otganisation 

rh?,SsSiS^Z“on“^^i£h^.« -c .he A^ 

• on ns own' in ceruia lone locallj. 

;5^t ea?^"ir S; cVimendv an^pr^tl, 

centre and in the areas production is not as 

Another point ■> >“ .J-t Ev^tSS Sa'mvation m mildatv 
easy as 11 nns eotnplexitics into the kind of 

operations do« ,nd imehinc-tool men are even 

thing we went and ski inen Moreover, we must 

more imponant toda) h„e had great help from 

not Ii\e m the last war too much cxrerKnce in the \ast 

a number of people who llSn 1 will 

urvnitions or Ihe last be evceednglv roolish 

alwavs be happi to do „ ,hat time But 1 am sure 

to Ignore the test '-'B'" rhcie lias been a 1 ttle too 

evetvone vvvll agree that „ 

rruch assumption that this 



h ^•c^y difTcrent 1 ha\c met pcoplewho h3\e said thc> didccrtain 
things m the last war but it was the kind of thing that has so 
changed no v that I know th^ could not play their part m that 
part cular job in this war One must not assume that all the 
actualities of the last war are appl cable to this war Indeed the 
man I am looking for is the man to handle the next svar rather than 
the last \ ar although of poursc I wry much hope there will not 
be a next war 

At the beginning of the life of this Government Parliamcrt 
generously gave wide and sweeping powers over persons and pro- 
perty They were extraordinary and extensive powers The first 
Order has now been issued ‘under Defence Regulation 54 (c) to 
control undertakings There is a I $t of 1 500 to 1 600 firms under 
the control not only of my Department but of the Admiralty and 
the Ministry of Aircraft Producuon as well Under that Order I 
am able to give fairly met culous instructions to all sorts of people 
to do particular things I can shift a management if it is incom 
petent and I will sh ft it if it t$ incompetent I can give instructions 
that if th ngs arc being done wrongly they should be done nght 
On the other hand I will not use these powers in pursuit of*aiiy 
particular pet theory Whatever u done by the Right or Left, 
I want production That is the sole consideration Where f rms 
are elTcient competent and public spirited and where the active 
management is good I shall give them every freedom and elbow 
room so that they can work without hindrance If these people 
do their job well ctTcicntly and economically and in the public 
interest I shall let them gel on with it but if they play the fool with 
the pubi c interest or are mcompctcot, 1 will be on top of them 

Action has been taken already in particular directions and I can 
give these instances A firm engaged in the producUon of small 
arms munit ons seemed unable to achieve the desired rate of out 
put andanefTiecntcxpcrtwassentforl^thcMinistry fromanothcr 
firm He overhauled the inangcments and the whole of his 
recommendat ons were earned out with the result that the output 
of this firm has already shown considerable improvement In 
another case of a very important firm alterations to the manage- 
ment were made at the request of the Ministry Partly ovvuig 
to these Changes the delivery of the firm improved by 35 per cent 
dunng a month 

The ma n elements of supply are raw matcnal which is a very 
extensive funct on of the Ministry I think the position can be 
desenbed is broadly satisfactory but nevertheless I am having 
that orgamsation looked ovxr to see that supplies are coming 
forward and also in regard to problems which anse on raw matenal 
organisation The House vwll be glad to know that we have 
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recently placed very big orders m Amenca and elsewhere for raw 
inatcnal, and the instructions I have given arc that it is better to 
be on the safe side and have too much ilian run the risk of having 
too little We must also face the consequences of possible siege 
conditions; all that must be taken into account On labour 
supply, I have to express my appreciation of the work done by 
my nght hon Fnend the Minister of Labour He has been bold, 
unagmative and helpful I am troublesome to him, I am runmng 
after him so much for labour here and elsewhere, and he some* 
tunes runs after me when he thinks me worthy of consideration 
Therp is excellent co operauon between us, and I fee! that the new 
and developing organisation at the Ministry of Labour is going to 
be a factor of enormous importance in the problem of supply 
gene^y 

The third element is machine tools; and this element is of the 
most profound importance The sources of supply of machiqe 
tools are those manufactured by machme tool firms in this countzy, 
second hand machines in pnvate hands, which we must not forget, 
American and other foreign purchases of new and second hand 
machine tools, and, fourthly, idle plant We are taking steps to 
comb thoroughly the resources represented by second hand 
machinery here and abroad We arc using to the full the sources 
of production m our own country, which is up to £15,000 000 per 
annum now instead of £10000000, a 50 per cent increase This 
production is not as much as we Nvant The importation of machine 
tools from abroad, where we are buying on the basis that we cannot 
get too many, is £1,500,000 per month, not per >-ear As regards 
idle plant, it has been deaded by the Production Council to take a 
census of the use of machine tools There was a feeling that they 
arc not bemg fully used, and if that is the case, it is a tragedy 
This return will give iitformation of the idle plant available, and 
instead of having to wait for me, I have delegated my powers to 
the Machine Tool CbnlroIIcr to requisition any plant which is now 
idle and capable of being put to effecute use . 

Our imports of munitions from the Empire and the United Stam 
arc growing We must not only manufacture the maximum 
mumuons at home, our needs arc so* great that we must get the 
niaximum also from abroad both because we need them on ihcir 
meats and for purposes of insurance Therefore, we have made 
a comprehensive programme of purchases abroad In Canada the 
new department of munitions and supply is taking over the work 
which was formerly done by the Purchasing Commission in that 

country . , In the new circumstances the Dominion Government 

preferred to undertake that work as a Department of State, and 
Canada is vigorously cooperating with us, and orders to the value 
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of nearly £5 000000 ha^c been placed in Canada jn flic last few 
\s-ccks Australia is sending inuwdiatcly small arms munitions in 
large quantities from her own stocks of bombs shells and fitscs 
The whole available surplus tapaaty in India has been taken up 
and the Indian Oosemment are bringing into production various 
pnv itc firms Very big things arc being done m India and the 
most excellent spirit exists there while the Secretary of State for 
India has been actixely in consultation with me on the matter 
The requirements from America fall into two classes urgent 
and immediate requirements many of which are being bought 
from stock and include field guns Thompson guns magazines 
and ammunition together with rifles and machine guns Wherever 
we can lay our hands on suitable existing weapons in the United 
States — ^ihat is the wrong word — whcitvcr we can obtain them wx 
arc obtaining them with nil possible speed and I hate to thanT. the 
Amencan authorities for their ready co operation m the matter 
We shall need also xery large requircmcnis in respect of machine 
tools and also in connection with our tank and gun programme 
They are being dealt with by the Purchasing Commission m Amenca,f 
a highly equipped body which has appropriate contacts in the 
United States and is acting m conjunction with the Government 
of the United States We must proceed on a long term programme 
m the United States as well as an immediate programme and that 
means that there must be co*opcntion with our Purchasing Com 
mission for certain necessary adaptations of Amencan industry 
I now come to the end of my statement on behalf of the Mitustri 
1 want to thank everybody who has so generously helped the 
Ministry dunng its existence and during my tenure of office I 
wish to thank the workers in the Pictoncs for their vxty high morale 
and conduct in penods of air raid alarms and warning They have 
stood the strain with the very best spml and with very great courage 
We have experienced a very great loss of cnatcnal and equipment 
in France which has added to our problem and to the needs of our 
programme We have revised that programme I think the ac 
count I have given df the work of the Ministry indicates that we are 
approaching our problem in the nght spirit and m the right vray 

(c) Food 

On the Wth andlZth of July the Mmtsters of Agriculture and Food 
were able to conxince the House that the food situation Hcr in hand 

nth July 1940 

The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Mr R S Hudson) 
It IS perhaps natural for people to compare at first glance the 
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little more detail c\jctly the sore or machinery which we hatt m 
mind in order to satisfy as far as possible the potential food require- 
ments of ihc nation I irM and most important of course, arc the 
count) w ir executive committees These committees were set up 
b> ni picdcccssor and were yven the task ol obtaining an additional 
ZOCWtXX) acres of srablc acreage As I ha>e already said the 
comm iic-cs base ach esed ihit aim and indeed a little bit more, 
or Cl irsc the problem which they base to face now is a scry differ 
cm one It Is Ncr> much more detailed and more difficult because 
althoi gh acncuUurc is essentially a long term programme the crisis 
through which we arc passing inexitably means that we have to take 
a number of decisions at scry short notice apt! we may sery often 
hate to start new policies in respect of particular areas or particular 
crops Without any scry considerable deby It seems to me 
that It would be a great advantage if I could appoint a body of 
prominent individuals who would travel continuously round the 
country visiting these contmittees and who would be able to expbm 
by word of mouth which is much better than by forms or docu 
ments to the various committees exactly what is wanted and whv we 
arc trying to do this thatorthcother and at the same time equally 
valuable to come back and report to me again by word of mouth 
what arc the particuhrly new problems of this or that committee 
so that we can find remedies I have called those gentlemen my 
personal liaison officers Their names have been published and I 
think (hey command general respect in the farming community 
I have already said in a speech that 1 made the other day that this 
old idea— not a vvry old one it is last year s idea— of equality of 
sacrifice would have to tx. abandoned What we have to do now 
and vvhat indeed we arc doing, is to carry out a survey of each 
individual farm m this country with a v lew to seeing not merely how 
much extra food production we can get from the farm as a whole, 
but how much we can get from each individual field It is quite 
dear that in some eases a man may be required to plough up very 
nearly the w hole of his land and in another case he may be required 
to plough none and therefore the idea of equality of Sacrifice 
must go by the board In order to enable the county committees to 
make that dctaifed survey it wiff obviously be necessary to strengthen 
the pcrsofincl and I thought that the most useful thing 1 could do 
would be to place at their disposal all the scientific technical and 
educational staff on which I could lay my hands The idea under 
lying the survey is that each farmer s problem shall be discussed with 
him by the officer concerned and by the members of the district 
committee and that he shall be helped wherever possible to dcade 
how his production shall be increased and as I said how the pro- 
duction of each individual field on his fann can be increased In 
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our instructions to the county committees we ha%c given them some 
general guidance as to the sort of methods we have m mind In one 
ease It may be a matter of increasing thcarable acreage, In another 
ease It may be one of the various inethod> of improving grass land 
and m another it may be both while m mother case u may be a 
matter of bringing into «i!tivation derelict or scmi-derclici lands 
My committees have extremely full powers and they can if necessary 
take over farms They can take over considerable tracts of country 
and they can lake over individual fields of farms I am pressing 

them tp cscrcise those powers 

Mr LAMBERT Does the Minister propose that the war 
agncuJtural committees shall direct the farmer m what he is to 
produce in each particular field’ 

Mr. HUDSON In certain cases yes Quite clearly whatwdl 
fiappen IS that the Ministry of Food will ask them to grow an 
increased acreage of some particubr crop potatoes for example 
Clearly iliat increased acreage of potatoes if it is to be of any good 
from the point of view of increasing the toiaJ food production must 
be a new and additional acreage and not merely an acreage with 
drawn from some other crop As far as we see at present we shill 
divide up the additional acreage among the counties which arc suit 
able for growing potatoes and where the farmers know how to deal 
Viith potatoes It will be the task of the committee of allocaling 
that addition'll land among the farmeis and they will say to the 
particular farmers You will grow a certain crop Jarnglidihae 
that particular point was brought up because it brings home to the 
Committee the enormously increased work which can be done and 
the necessity for my taking this technical staff away from the existing 
mstiuiuons concentrating them on the job on the fields and trying 
to work cut how they can best improve the land in a particuhr 
localiiy I have gone round the committees and they have 
told me that the firmers m the overwhelming majonty of roses 
have expressed their willingness to co-operate A minority there a 
bound to be who refuse and who are not farming profxrrly In 
their eases jhc committee may have to take over the farms to find 
alternative tenants or to deal with individual portions of the 
farms 

1 bav^ said that this will involve a considerable irsmrase in our 
arable aerro^ during the coming autumn and winter over and above 
the 2 000 000 acres mcrease obtained by my predecessor That 
««11 involve considerably increased dcm.inds for labour and 
rfach.nery I wifi say a word more abotit labour m a moment I 
fen.'rred earlier to seme of the contrasts between the stare of affairs m 
1914 and to-day In the Usl war tt was calculated that there Were 
between 300 000 and 4C0 000 more people employed on the land of 
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cominittees that the first resort of the good farmer is to the jsanks 
through the ordinary channels for additional overdrafts, and in the 
case of the farmer who is not credit-worthy, then the committee 
must make the fullest possible use of the* existing agricultural 
requisites scheme. I propose to go a step further. I am going to 
introduce a Bill, I hope m the course of the next few days, to enable 
the county committees to serve a notice on a man to do a thinfc 
and, if he does not comply within a reasonably short time, to go in 
and do the job themselves and recover the cost from the ensuing 
crop or otherwise. That power which they have not at present will 
extend to such diverse cases as that of the man who does not exter- 
mmate his rats or rabbits and to undertaking cultivation for a man 
where he is either unable or unwilling to bring the property or farm 
up to a proper state of cultivation. That ougfit to enable a great 
deal to be done. . . . 

If further powers are necessary, we shall not hesitate to come along_ 
and ask for them. One of the other difficulties in facing the question 
of employing increased labour is the housing shortage. In a great 
number of areas, especially those which have gone down to grass 
since the last war, many of the cottages which used to exist have 
tumbled down or have been condemned, and there is a very grave 
housing shortage indeed. Even in those areas where numbers of 
men have been called up either as Reservists or as members of the 
Territorials, their cottages are occupied by their wives and families, 
and naturally are not available for any new labour that has to 
introduced into the district. We have several schemes in view, in 
co-operation with my right hon. Friend tlie Minister of Health, to 
help to overcome this, details of which 1 hope to publish from time 
to time. 

Anothcriraportant item in our increased food production campaign 
is, of course, the provision of fertilisers. There we are very much 
more fortunate than we were in the last war. We have available 
many tiinds more fertiliser than .was then available, and in the case 
of lime in particular the supply is supposed to be unlimited. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs will 
rememberthe great difficult there was in carrying out the proposals 
in the last war to increase lime and how they broke down because of 
lack of labour and transport. But v^•c have supplies at the present 
moment, and hon. Mem^rs will agree with me that it would not be 
in the public interest to disclose the exact figures. "The point 1 want 
to make is, that although we have supplies in fairly big quantities, 
there is not enough, and we shall sooneror later — sooner, probably — 
have to decide what is the best use to make of these fertilisers. In 
particular, .we shall have to weigh up the advantages of ploughing 
up more land and using fertilisers for that land against the increase 
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of food producUon that wc should obtain if w uwd the same 
amount of fertilisers on hnd almdy arable, and which, in many 
cases, is at present below its maximum productm; capacity I want 
to say that because it imposes a I/mit to the amount of land tliaC can 
properly be plouglicd up There m a scry great increase in ploughed- 
up land, but the total is not susceptible of unlimited use 
Then there is the large and important problem of drainage . . . 
Included in the Bill to which I have already referred svill be provision 
to enable a grant to be made of 50 per cent of the cost of tile drain- 
age up to a maximum of £7 lOs an acre County commiiiccs have 
already been authorised m anticipation of Parliamentary sanction, 
to go ah"ad with the miking of the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments in all cases wlicrc the installation of such drainage would be 
of advantage to the production of the crop next > car 
To sum up, agriculture at the beginning of the war was un- 
doubtedly in a much worse and more cnTccbled state than it was in 
1914 Tlie first step towards ns rccosxry and increased production, 
namely, the ploughing up campaign of 2 000 000 acres has success 
fully b«n taken but tn the meantime the crisis with which the nation 
k faced has become immeasurably more senous and will un 
doubtedly provide us waih a large number of new problems At the 
same time it also invohes considering first thincs first The real 
thing that matters is this winter and 1941 And the test, 1 suggest 
tolhcCommtitev that we base to apply to every proposal is NVillit 
result in an increased crop next year > It ts no good talking sbout 
what the crop will be in 1943 or I94t but what will be the crop in 
19417 Agriculture is in its essence a long term proposition, and 
we shall undoirbtedl> have to tale in ilw course of the mt few 
months minj sicps which arc uneconomic and which indeed arc 
unwise, from the long term point ofMcw, but which arc forced upon 
us by the inescapable necessities of the situation with whwh we arc 
faced We shall have to give detailed guidance, and detailed direc- 
tions m many cases to the farnico what they are to produce and 
wlut they arc not to produce Uc shall have to provide the farmers 
with the nccessao" means and with the neces-ur) incentive We 
sJal) hJvelo provide them with the nceessarv labour and nuchmery 
W c bav e in lt« last few weeks, I hope cut red tape, and cut out delay 
tejxoitedly W c Ivive givvn the ccun’y executive committees m the 
course of the last few weeks many additioral powers, and we are 
nvingihcmcvcrythingnatufany for which they ask W care putting 
resources at tb'^ir disposal and if thtre is $*ill anything left (hat we 
think IS rceessary, J shall not hrwtaie to come down .ind ask this 
House for the nectssarv powen I am certain, taken by and brge, 
we shall get the necessary lespoose ftm cvervone corcerred, 
whether be be lardowTser, farmer or farm wx*rker 
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Agnculture m my opinion as a layman who has taken a certain 
amount of interest in it as an observer has been recovering during 
many years from a generaUy widespread belief that British agnculture 
had failed and would not do more than provide a %ery few weeks 
supply of food and that taking it by and large it was not worth 
spending a great deal of trouble on it But now a real crisis faces 
us and agnculture at last has its chance We have to-day sufficient 
food supplies but we are still importing food and I hope will still 
contmue to do so but we must insure ourselves against our present 
importation programme being stopped by enemy action and the 
only way to do that is by mcreasing domestic production Tens of 
imUions of people on the Continent of Europe will face m the next 
few months the danger of starvation Many millions may well 
pensh hut Bntish agnculture with modem methods modem 
machmery modem science and the necessary enthusiasm and dnve 
can and will play a very large part indeed m saving the people of 
this island from suffenng a similar fate 

ISthJuIy 1940 

T>ib PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO TOE MINISTRY 
OF FOOD (Mr Boothby) The mam function of the Ministry 

ofFood aslcocceivcit istoensuiethatthereisanadequatesupply 
of essential foodstuffs available for all classes of the commumV 
prices at which they can afford to buy those foodstuffs 1 shall 
endeavour this aRemoon to show that we are discharging that 
fuaction andm order to do this I shall have to give some account of 
the mture and scope of the work of the Mirustry 

First and foremost we area very large business undertaking Our 
trading accounts amount to nearly £600 000 000 per annum The 
operations of the Muustry fall into four main categories First we 
control imports second we control practically all essential food 
stuffs produced at home third where necessary we ration the 
distribution of foods to mdividuaJ consumers and fourth we 
regulate the pnccs at which foodstuffs may be sold so as to avo d 
wherever practicable, prehteenog and undue rises in pnee I 
propose to deal with those four mam heads as briefly as possible 

With reference to control of imports hon Members may not 
realise that nearly 90pcr cent ofthiscountry s imports of human and 
animal foods are purchased by the Ministry of Food This makes 
us fay far the biggest international purchaser of foodstuffs in the 
World In normal tunes the United lOngdom takes nearly the whole 
of the world s chilled and frozen meat exports Under present 
conditions we are far and away the largest buyers of cereals sugar 
dairy produce oil seeds coma and fruit The phnmng and 
execution of these >ast trading transactions has proceeded with 
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astontshmg rcguhnty and smoothness, «nh the mu!t that specula- 
tion in overseas sources of supply, and competition for shipping 
space, ha\e been almost entirely eliminated Speaking ccncraUj, 
SVC ha>a; been successful m purchasing our requirements oversea at 
comparatiNXly Iittk abos c pre war pnccs 
NcN'cntvcIcss by the lime ihv cargoes arc (anded tn this country, 
their costs are mcsiiabty a good deal higher than the pre war figure 
The reason for this is the very substinual me in tlic cost of trans- 
port end manne insurance which we have had to f-cc and also the 
fact that we arc also maintaining stocks on an entirely dilTcrcnt scale 
trom anything that the food traders of this country would normally 
consider n'*cc5S.iry This of course imotvcs additional charges for 
storarc Ench so the rise tn the price of imported frodstufis has 
bcvn small as compared with onyihing that we c3ipcnc"ccd in the 
last tnr From such study as 1 haw teen "tblc to gi\i. to the 
subject I feel justified in saying that I do not anucipaic any further 
Slibunniiai Inr-m-isi* in the Iinded nnce of our food imnorts 



tional land under the plough but the benefit of this uill not accrue 
until the second >car of the war Meanwhile the Cabinet Food 
Pol cy Committee of which my nght hon Friend the Lord Pnvy 
Seal IS chairman is actively engaged in co-ordinating the home pro- 
duction policy for the second year of (he war with the Ministry of 
Food s import programme for the same period We recogni'c the 
vital importance of increasing home production It is an insurance 
against unknown risks in the future From our point of view 
It IS very desirable that this production should give priority to milk 
and also aim at a greatly increased production of potatoes Dunng 
the last war fresh milk became scarce and consumption fell e are 
determined to do everything m our power to prevent this liappcning 
during the present vw 

I should 1 ke now to say something on the subjects of oats and 
meat Owing to the absence of control over the price of home- 
grown oats and the shortage of other feeding grains the market price 
of oats rose steeply during the autumn of 1939 with the result that 
the price of oatmeal rose to £30 per ton ex mill m January last By 
means of a maximum price order we have forced the price down to 
£22 per ton at the present time but a h gher maximum price has been 
authorised for the 1940 harvest In view of the inevitable shortage 
of feeding stulTs the probability is that oats will fetch a good pnee 
on the open market for feeding An order to control oatmeal prices 
18 now being drafted but even with the higher prices for oats which 
are before us I can give an assurance that oatmeal prices will be 
substantially lower than they were last January As far as meat is 
concerned a considerable part of the mcrcascd wages which have 
now to be paid by the farmers will come out of the substantially 
mcreased prices of livestock Some of this must inevitably be 
passed on to the consumer Subject to this however it is the policy 
and intention of the M nistry of Food to secure adequate supplies of 
meat for the masses of the people at reasonable prices and we bel eve 
we can d^t The scientists tell us that meat has no great nutritional 
value That may be but it has a great psychological value The 
people like meat it makes Ihemjiappy We shall therefore do 
our best to see that they get it 

I come now to rationing Food traders generally are strong 
advocates of rationing It simplifies their problem and is from their 
point of view very convenient but it is not so convenient for the 
consumer, unless there is a very considerable shortage of any com 
modity which has not happily hitherto been the case Wc are now 
using the rationing machinery not so much to ensure the equitable 
distribution of commodities which are m short supply as to enable 
us to mamtain or increase stocks for the sake of security in the 
future — and I may add in the umnediate future This applies 
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particularly to the recent decision to ration tea, margarine and cook- 
ing fats There are those nho attach so much importance to equif 
able distnhution, that th^y advocate a Targe extension of the list of 
commoditKs now rationed I do not share this view Rationing 
IS a rigid arithmetical and somewhat inhuman way of olJocatiog the 
food of individuals It takes no account of individual tastes For 
example oncfierson hkes cofFcc and another can only drmk tea, 
nor docs it take account of the fact that one worker may have the 
advantage of obtaining his or her principal meal of the day in a 
Canteen whereas another may have to take evTiy meal at home out 
of rations 

# We have tn«.d m every poKibfc way to reduce inconveniences and 
irritations in the rationing system and I must ask the public to bear 
existing rcstncUons with fortitude m the interests of national 
security I am afraid that the tea ration had to be very suddenly 
imposed but the reason for this is obvious It successfully pre- 
vented any hoarding or unntCvssary purchases on the part of the 
public which would have defeated the object we had in view But I 
can hold out a very definite hope If, as wc conlidcntly expect, the 
enemy s threatened attack lo the next two or three months upon thi.se 
islands is defeated our suppl> position should enable us to increase 
The distnbution of both tea and sugar and perhaps even of fats 
during ih* winter months My noblv Tn-nd has asked me lo give 
tits House the definite assunnee that this will be done if circum- 
stances permit Meanwhile wc arc wry grateful for the attitude of 
consunrrs generally 

The fourth point I wish to mention is price regulation The con- 
trol ofthe price of home produced supplies is ofcoiirst, very differ- 
ent from that of imported foods, and much more difficult In over- 
seas markets wc arc now the only important buyer and wc have 
pressed upon us from every Quiritr of ilic globe supplies greatly in 
excess of what wc arc able to bring to this country In the case of 
home produced supplies the position is exactly the reverse For 
reasons of security wv have to Increase production in this country 
by bringing addiuonal had Into cuUivition by improving the lot of 
the agnciiltural workers, and by securing to the farmer i reasonable 
return for his produce All Ihls meins rising costS and the public 
must therefore be prepared to f icx. increases in the price of potatoes, 
of miik of eggs, and of home produced beef and mutton In one 
other respect home production Is also very different from imported 
supplies Home produce finds its way into consumption in smalt 
lots Farmers will market one or two head of stock each week w 
a few dozen eggs « ^ 

It IS extremely difficult for the Ministry of Food to contro 
quateJy homc-produad supplies 'Ihnt is the reason whv 
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gation Committees by the Ministry of Food and given powers by 
us to examme books when necessary In this capacity they wilt 
report to the Ministry of Food and not to the Board of Trade 

So with a view to keeping down the cost of living and maintaining 
the prices of certain articles of food at reasonable levels the Govern 
TOCQt pursued a subsidyjol cy throughout the present calendar 
year regarding whicBlfie House wll wish to have some information 
In tlw“casc of bread and flour the present rale of subsidy is approxi 
mateIy jE59Q 000 per week m the case_pfJiomc.pr£>di ced meat the 
subsidy IS now aiThe rate of £3l5TlOO per week, and baron is su^ 
sHTsed to the extent of £100000 pcrjivcek These three subsidies 
amount to aonroATiiafJ v £5?.OQtf.O O(r per annum Al l liquid m Iky 
wxs sub? dised fonhc first thre^ months of this >car ih subsitiy " 
also paid during the month of June in order to provide further 
time for a detailed examinauon of the means that should be adopted 
in order to make the M Ik Fund self supporting Increased pnccs 
for milk were brought into operation on 1st July since which date 
the subsidy on m Ik lias ceased except for the scheme for the pro- 
vis on of cheip and free m Ik for nurs pg and expectant mothers 
and for school ch Idrcn to wh ch I shall refer iMer The cst mated 
cost of the milk scheme is £7500000perafloum_^ 

t turn now to the stockTposition ft would not be m the public 
interest to give detailed informatioo about this bit one of the 
pnncipal anxieties of the M nistry has been to build up adequate 
stocks of food in this country and to secure that they arc as widely 
dispersed as possible Prior to the outbreak of war certain essential 
iTOmmodities were storcd-onTJovcromCnt account But if U had 
Kcmross 6Te for tl e enemy to blockade tl s coun try m the early 
dsj^ of the \ ar our stock posil on at that lime would undoubtedly 
have reniRTCdns vnlncmblc For example there was no national 
rcs^rvcof cereal feed ng stufH. and up to the m ddle of December 
arrivals were very irregular owing to the change of sh pping pro 
fcrammes to su t mantime cond uons Consequently there was an 
acute shortage of cereal feeding stuffs at the end of the jear but 
since then there has been a consderable improvement With 
regard to the wheat reserve a substantial part of wh ch has now 
been converted into flour stocks U is now sufTcient to enable us to 
carry on for many months even in the unfortunate and unexpected 
event of heavy losses at sea 

TIus much I can say The command of the sea which has been 
maintained by the Royal Navy every and every hour s nee the 
outbreak of v ar has enabled the Mm stry to build up stocks of 
practically every essential commodi^ to the pomt that should we 
be faced m the near future with delays in the arrival of any ships 
the nation need have no senous aiwet es Whatever the future may 
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^ Ministry of Food must assume that the mam 

enemy attack will fall upon our shippmg and upon our ports We 
are ping to ensure adequate suppl es of essential foods to the people 
of this country whatever may befall and we are confident that the 
arrangements wc have made for their distribution in the event of an 
emergency wUI stand the test These arrangements are based upon 
^ ® deantraijsation and upon the maximum possible 
di^ibution of stocks throughout the country 
There remam two subjects to which I desire to make sp cial 
milX and bread As regards mile a 
schem of the utinost importance was tntroduced at the beginning 
I ol this month expectant nr nursing mother and anv child 
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The second reason why the nanufacture of uhite bread ts not being 
suspended is of the utmost importance at the present tune For 
reasons of security %ve have not onlyjncreased our stocks of wheat m 
t^s co^try, butji'e have Neatly increased the proportion of our 
r^rverwhich we hold in the form of flour Let me explain the 
reason Wheat cannot be consumed by human beings untd it is 
milled and, therefore, it is wasteful to store wheat in this country 
unless It is m reasonable proximity to the mill As the greater pro 
portion of our nulling capacity is at or near our ports, to keep a 
largo proportion or our reserves would be definitely dancerous 
Flour, on the other hand is immediately available for human con- 
sumption and our flour reserve can be and has been widely dispersed 
over the United Kingdom 

It js of course essential that this reserve should be turned over 
from timtto tim-mtheordinary way of trade topr^ent iLdeteriora _ 
mg but obviously the longer flour can be kept in good condition, 
the greater the quantity we can keep and the larger becomes our 
security stock The Keeping qnahues of while flour are definitely 
greater than the keeping qoabiies of high eMracuoa, or what J5 
called wholemeal flour For reasons of security we therefore 
consider it essential to Keep our reserve in the form of white flour 
The mam objection to white flour is that it is lacking w die vjtamm 
content of wholemeal flour, and this is a difficulty we intend to over- 
come by fortifjingjvhite flour with vitamin BI In addition w& 
have decided To introdlTc^nto the loaf a small quantity of calcium 
salt It Will lake some months, however before there is a sufficient 
supply of Bl to fortify the entire bread supply of this country, but 
when that time arrives the public will be given a choice of fortified 
white bread or whokmeal bread at the same pnee, and each con- 
sumer Will be free to purchase bread of one kind or another as he 
wishes This is an unprecedented and indeed a revolutionary step 
from the nulnuonal point of view and will certainly attract world 
wide attention In conjunction with our national milk scheme, it 
will in my opinion lay the foxmdalions of a nutation policy which 
will not only have a permanently beneficial effect on the health of 
our people but will also be haikd by saentists all over the world as a 
great advance on what has hitherto been achieved in the country 
in this field 

Last, but not least, vve propose to extend communal feeding where- 
this is desirable and practicable We sKSTTljegin with faTiory 
workers, and my right hon Fncnd the Minister of Labour is working- 
on a survey of fbeir requirements all over the country, and wc shall 
try to meet the need wherever it is found to exist At the same tune 
w-c are surveying all existing catering establishments in order to 
obtain information regarding premises and equipment The case- 
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of evacuated children, too, is being actively considered at the present 
time. I want to make it clear that we are not cranks at the Ministry 
of Food and do not intend to be r^rded as such. Our " kitchen 
front ” campaign for sirhpler food and simpler cooking is not a 
scientific stunt; it is plain common sense, and its succe^ will con- 
tribute to the health and happiness of our people. Food does not 
sound a romantic subject, but nevertheless the creationand develop- 
ment of the Food Ministry . . . since the war began is a romance, 
however inadequately I have tned to descnbe it to the House. It 
is not only a business organisation; its activities touch the life of 
every citizen in this country, and scareely a day passes without our 
having to consider some problem that j^ects everybody. ^In war, 
food IS a roost fundamental and most decisive factor. If food goes, 
everything goes. With food, all things are possible. I believa the 
Ministry which 1 have the honour to serve has a great part to play 
in the critical life which lies immediately ahead. I also believe that 
we shall not fail the nation, and iif we do not fail; then our contri- 
bution to final victory will not have been tmworthy or insigni- 
ficant. 

(d) Trade 

On (he 30;/i of May Sir Andrew Duncan h’os reassuring about 
trade. - 

Tm. PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE (Sir. Andrew 
Duncan) ■. 1 am ixiy conscious of the deep interest which bon. 
Members in all parts of the House hav-e been taking in the develop- 
ment of the export trade, not only as a means for conserving and 
adding to our finandal resources, but also as a means for laying a 
real foundation for the post-war activities of our. industries. I 
think it would be wise that I should deal to-day with those aspects 
of the Board ofTiade w ork which bear upon the e.xport problem. . . . 

On the Export Council, to which I shall refer later, we have 
representatives — highly placed officers — of six Govcniment Depart- 
ments. We have the Treasury, the Foreign OBlce, the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, the Raw Materials Section of the Ministry of 
Supply, the Ministry of Shipping and the Economic Survey. . . . 
In addition, the Board of Trade arc kept in the closest touch with 
the purchasing programmes of the Ministry of Food and the . 
Ministry of Supply, as well as with the purchases which the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare may nuke for pre-emptive purposes. In 
this way our buying power is brought to the aid of our export 
possibilities as fully as it can be within the limiting factors which 
. bound to surround these purchases in war-time. In present 
'circumstances exchange and econoouc warfare questions enter so 
‘ much into the field of trade agreements, which normally is in the. 
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province of the Board of Trade, that close inter departmental contact 
with the Treasury and the Ministry of Economic Warfare is essential 
Whatever may be the exact nature or form of these trade agree 
ments— and they cover a very wide field to day— it is the duty and 
the function of the Board of Trade to see that sterling credits are 
earmarked to the fullest extent for expenditure in the United 
Kingdom and the sterling area, and that imports are, as far as 
possible, paid for by increased exports, visible or invisible But 
our liaison arrangements go further still We have the closest 
arrangement with the Ministry of Supply, particularly in regard to 
the raw material controls These arrangements enable us to ensure 
that where necessary the raw matenal requirements of the export 
trade shall be given precedence over less important home civilian 
requirements and indeed that export trade shall be given fair 
consideration in relation to Service requirements There is a 
priority organisation to which we can appeal Under these arrange- 
ments too, the Board of Trade are enabled to guide the raw matenals 
into the more highly finished products for export Processing and 
manufacturing add to the value of the raw matenals, and m our 
exports OUT aim is to secure the highest possible exchange value 
Inasmuch too as the Board of Trade administer both import and 
export licences they are in close Itaison with both the Ministry of 
Supply and the Food Ministry 

“The main purpose of import restrictions is to conserve our 
resources of foreign exchange and shipping by restricting our 
purchases from overseas of noo-essential and of luxury goods or 
goods of which we have sufikient supplies at home U is our 
general policy to grant licences freely for raw matenals or for goods 
which are being imported for the purpore of bcioe processed or 
manufactured into the more highly finished goods for export and 
which cannot be obtained here There has been tliroughout these 
liaison arrangements and m the work of the Department generally 
a constant preoccupation that our roachincry should be so fashioned 
and adapted that we contnbute to the utmost extent to the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of opportunity for the export trade We have 
made it equally our constant pre-occupation that we should main- 
tain and develop that sympathy and understanding with the trading 
community without which it would be quite unpossible for us to 
achieve the maximum of export trade and m February last, as the 
Committee knows, we set up an Export Council On that Export 
Council, besides the Departmental representauon. we hav e mdustry, 
commerce, labour and banking all represented andtwo of the textile 
controllers as well The day-to-day work of the Coundl is earned 
on by an Executive Committee, consisting of the business members 
of the Council, who are giving their full time voluntarily to this 
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same level that they had attained in the corresponding two months 
of last year and m the months of March and April our export 
trade approximated to wnhm 2 per cent m volume of the export 
trade that had been done ra March and Apnl of last year These 
are very encouraging figures keeping in mind the fact thzt owing to 
the extent to which the heavy industries are engaged m war work, 
the great metal groups of our exporting industnes cannot play their 
normal part at the present time m the export field It means that 
there must have been a very considerable speed up m the export of 
other commod t es During Apnl in value cotton goods reached 
their hipest figures since 1937 woolen goods other textiles, 
pottery and glass had higher exports than for at least 10 years 
cutlery hardft'are electrical goods and apparatus chemicals and 
drugs had higher exports than they had had for 20 years 
The Committee will no doubt have in mind the fact that the 
situation wih which we are faced in the export field is not static 
With the invasion of Norway and Denmark, and the consequent 
inaccessibility of the Baltic trading area which includes Sweden and 
Finland, we lost markets which represented 10 per cent of our 
nonnal exports With the further invasion of Holland and Belgium 
we have lost an additional 5 per cent It is quite true that these 
same events afford us still greater opportunity m other markets, 
from which the invaded countries are ^emse^ves excluded but the 
switch over takes tune even if it can be done 100 per cent Uo 
fortunately even more serious modifications and adjustments in 
our export position are called for by tb* necessity for the country 
to meet the fullest onslaught of the enemy now What is appro- 
priate to a long term plan when the maximum effort is to come at 
a later penod in a long war is not appropriate when you have a 
short term policy or when the nmimura effort must be made 
immediately Every resource must now -be concentrated upon the 
immediate production of armaments which are so urgently required 
Just as there will be alterations of programme withm the field of 
murutioQ production itself so we must be prepared to turn a great 
deal of theeffort which IS now engaged in the development of export 
trade into making mumtions at home On the other band efforts 
must still be more mteosified in connection with exports where skill 
and capac ty are specialised to a particular end and cannot be 
diverted to munitions and also where we have raw malenals under 
our oivn control as m the case of coal I hope that such steps as 
my hon Fnend will be able to take will result m such an increase m 
the production of coal that we shall be assured of developing the 
markets which we have had in the past, and which we hope stiff to 
hold The time has come when neither our capital resources nor 
exportable goods can be used for purchasing imports for home 
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that were ready at hand for actual productive work I have done 
all that I canrin co operation with the Production Departments and 
the Engineering Employers Federation to induce employers to 
undertake the maximum amount of training of men both at the 
higher and tower levels of skill and also the introduction and tram 
Ing of women I have called in the experts to advise me as to how 
far and to what extent skilled men can be released even in the 
manufacture of machine tools 1 have caused the labour supply 
tommittees the inspectors of labour supply and the factory in 
spectors to stimulate employers in cveiy possible way to undertake 
tnimng If tnimng is undertaken in the workshop it does mean 
that for a short period there may be a small sacrifice of immediate 
production This temporary saenfee must be faced but will be 
made good in very quick time The Government are satisfied that 
the war is not going to end m the immediate future and it is iheTefore 
of vital importance to initiate now the necessary steps tharnot only 
make good the temporary loss but will so greatly accelerate pro 
duction a btilc later 

I am afraid that some employers arc to some extent living in a 
fools paradise m the matter of skilled labour They must realise 
that the scarcity of various classes of skilled labour as had already 
been revealed vvil) in the absence ofcxtcnsive provision of training* 
be greatly accent lattd by other factors For example, large 
numbers of skilled men have been released from the Forces for re- 
turn to thecnguacering factories In the recent month it reached the 
figure of oVer 3 OOO But the release is only provisional and with 
the growing needs of an expanding mechanical army many Of these 
men may haye to go back at a later date Further it must nof be 
assumed that the present rules in regard to reservation of certain 
occupations at certa n ages can stand for the duration of the war 
Here aga n there is an increasing demand for men for the Forces 
both as tradesmen and lor general service and it is by no means 
certain that the present balance as betvwen industry and the Forces 
can rema n undisturbed The training in the factoiy having regard 
to these factors must make provis on for the training of (a) higlily 
skilled people (6) those who with little training, can be turned 
into effective productive umts and (c) women and uhder these 
three headings it must work in association with a continuous pro 
cess of up grading The lesser skilled men and the women cannot 
be abso rbed unless th s up grading and training process is accelerated 
Therefore w th the up grading the employers create the vacancies 
and the necessary action can then be initiated through the Employ 
raeot Exchange machinery to make the lesser skilled and women 
available by tneans of transler from other industries There is no 
excuse for delay Employers have already been informed that the 
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additional cost of training will be met by the Government Train- 
ing IS much more effeclive, both for the works and for those being 
trained, if it is earned out voluntarily and with good will I am 
therefore reluctant to make training ot^gatory on all employers, but 
conditions may arise when this would have to be done Employers 
should not Nvait for orders and regulations but should co operate 
immediately in the solution of this problem 
The next form of traming I desire to explam is the Government 
training centres While these centres can contribute, they cannot 
take the place of traimng in th^ factory itself Tliese training 
centres operated by my Department were originally established for 
a special purpose in connection with unemployment and only 
accepted men from the depressed areas When the rearmament 
drive began the area of recruitment was extended to the whole 
country, and m the early months of the war my pjedeccssor decided 
that the centres should be converted entirely from a social service 
to an essential part of the Government war machine The capacity 
of the centres was extended and the technique of rapid training of 
new entrants to industry was introduced, so that they became highly 
senu skilled workers within four months People with special 
aptitudes arc passed out m less than that time 1 deaded to take 
this a stage further by removing the condition that a trainee must 
be unemployed, and threw the training open to any person We are 
dratving the trainees from almost every trade and calling and 
irrespective of age Wc have also rearranged allowances with a 
View to removing hardship while men are gomg through the training 
penod The number of centres has now been increased to 19 
training centres and their capaaly greatly expanded 1 have set 
mj^elfas a goal a total of 40 centres, and additional sets of premises 
have been secured and are being adapted Whether it will be 
possible to attain this goal depends on a number of factors which 
are not within my control They are instructors managerial 
staff, and, what is most important machine tools and other equip- 
ment I regard this as so vital that I have asked that the training 
centres should be placed m the highest category of prioniy in order 
to get them equipped But this claim has to be balanced against 
the claims of immediate production Wc have aimed to pul the 
present centres on a full treble shift As soon as the instructors 
and necessary staff Tre obtained the annual rate of output from the 
present centres should be in excess of 100 000 trainees a year If 
the goal of 40 centres is achicv'ed, we should be able to double this 
In the obtaining of instructors I desire to pay my tribute to the 
Amalgamated Enginccang Union, and 1 have also secured a promise 
of help from the Engineering Employers’ Federation Every 
engineering employer should earnestly consider whether he cannot 
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release one or ttto suaible men to become instructors m the training 
centres I have increased the scale of pay and instructors liable to 
night work will now rcceixc a mip mum of £350 a >cir I am also 
in need of persons of managcnal capacity who must be men with 
good icchmuil qua\ f cat ons and a substantial penod of induslnal 
espcnencc 

The nc\t fictor m tnin ng is that I ha\c in association with my 
right hon T nends the President of the Board of Education and the 
Secretary of Slate for Scotland initiated a scheme of short courses 
of tram ng through the tcchniQal colleges and a nunjber of cbsscs 
arc in operation Many mote should begin shortly I amanxioas 
that the teehn cal colleges shot Id produce at a rate of not less than 

50 000 per year I am also setting up training arrangements in 
garages miintcnancc shops and other shops whch hare unused 
capacity and 1 am trying lo these ways to add substantial additions 
to the ranks of the trained workers for the war production campaign 

In this total war a combination of all these factors is essential if 
our needs are to be supplied If the employers concerned are 
seized with the importance of training equally with my Department, 
I am salisfcd that with the a d of our Dommions and the United 
States of America and with the fullest use of our man power and 
the resources at our command we can o\crtakc any disparity that 
may now fa\ouf the enemy Itu therefore worth while rnakmg a 

51 preme effort in this field 

Captaw BELLENGER, The right hon Gentleman referred to 
German methods in this connection Although I am not suggesting 
that German methods arc ours may I ask him whether he is not of 
the opimon that at this stage of the war these appeals are somewhat 
dilatory and will he use the po vers which he has or if he has no 
po vers will he seek powers to enforce on industry the appeal which 
he has now made to them on a voluntary basis? 

Mr BEVIN Pari ament gave me the po ver that was necessary 
but It IS a 1 ttle difficult to apply methods of compulsion ui every 
factory alike When you try to do it purely by regulation it does 
not always work out right I am satisfied that with this appeal 
to-day and w ih the response which is already forthcom ng the 
number of tramccs will be doubled very shortly 

(f) Cenerpt Economic Policy 

Fi ally on the 1th of August Mr Greet oods statement on 
economic pal cy left members feel ng tiat co-ordnaton had at last 
come 

The minister WITHOUT PORTFOLIO IMw AaTWJV. 
Greenwood) The enemy s economic system has been for 
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economic problems and for the coordination of our economic 
effort. Each of the mam groups of problems — the wider and more 
general economic problem, the production problem, the food 
question — is dealt with by a special committee, composed of 
members of the War Cabinet and the Ministers in chatge-of the- 
Departments concerned. But we have introduced new and im- 
portant changes m the previous organisation of the State. First, 
the Government appointed a small Committee consisting of the 
Lord President of the Council, the chairman of the economic com- 
mittees, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
myself. This Committee is expressly charged with the duty of 
concertmg and directing the work of all Ministerial Committees 
dealing with economic problems. 

This small central Committee represents, I think, a new experi- 
ment in the war-time system of government. It is in a position to 
survey the field as a whole . . - measuring the progress made in 
various directions, taking account of the difficulties which have , 
arisen or which \\e can see arising, and also having regard to our 
future needs. It is free to take up any economic problem where, 
in its judgment, there is particular need for the co-ordination of the 
activities of a number of Departments concerned in that problem. 
Secondly, there is the Economic Policy Committee, over which 1 
preside and which concerns itself with the broader problem of 
economic war policy, . . . The Economic Policy Committee 
consists of members from all those Departments which are directly 
and in some cases indirectly, interested In economic problems. . . . 

Smee the end of May the Committee has had to face the changed 
military situation and the need for the intensification of our war 
. effort. It was that Committee which decided on the limitation of 
sales in the home market, both of unessential consumption goods 
• and of machinery, with the object of releasing productive capacity 
for mvmtioas work and Ibr (he export trade. It was that Com- 
/nittee which laid down the principles which should govern the main- 
tenance of our export trade in those cases where there might be 
somq clash with the needs of die munitions industry. More 
important, perhaps, the Committee has reviewed and revised our 
import programme for the next 12 months, having regard to these 
three considerations : the increased claims on our importing 
capacity which an intensification of arms output inevitably imbli^s, ' 
the need for building up greater reserves of essential imports against 
.the unknown, but perhaps sutetantial, effect of intensified a.ir 
attack on this country, and, thirdly, the closing to us of certain 
sources of supply in countries now occupied by the enemy. It has 
had to weigh the rival claims of our food import programmes with 
those of our raw materia] import programmes, and it is now con- 
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sidermg the possible repercussion on the level of prices and on the 
cost of living of a dunmished supply of goods for the home market 
at a time when mcomes are being increased by the intensiScation 
of production 

But then as the war wore on wb were faced with another problem 
of far reaching importance and the Economic Policy Committee 
on the suggestion of the Minister of Economic Warfare set up a 
sub-committee of which I am chairman to study the problem of 
surpluses of production of all kinds created by the enlargement of 
the physical area of the economic blockade owing to German 
successes in the West of Europe «Qd the entry of Italy into thb war 
To the producers overseas whether in the British or Allied Empires 
or elsewhere this closing of markets to them presented a very 
ser/oi/s pnaWtm If we cannot evolve a policy for d’eahng with 
their surpluses those people may try by back-door methods such 
as are open to them to bring those goods sUU to the assistance of 
Germany and German territory It is perfectly clear that one 
'^ry important factor m the elTecliveness of our economic war 
effort IS to deal with this very serious problem of surplus overseas 
commodities in such a way as that they may be an advantage to us 
and of dehnite disadvantage to the enemy 

The Production Council deals vvjth the whole range of production 
problems many of which are dealt with m the first instance by three 
inter-dcpartmcntal comniiifees to which I will refer in a moment 
Outside these labour questions necessarily loom important on the 
Production Council The initiative m these labour problems rests 
with the Minister of Labour but the Production Council provides 
ih** opportunity for him to secure the co operation of the Supply 
Departments It is among the functions of the Minister of Labour 
to secure the most effective distribution of skilled labour and the 
training of additional workers to perform skilled or semi skilled 
services and the question obviously js one which can only be satis 
factonly settled when the needs of the various production Depart 
ments arc known and when there is asreement as to the way in 
which this problem is to be tackled 

The Production Council has ailachcd. to it three inter depart 
mental committees One deals wnh priorities It will I think 
be- agreed in all quarters of the House that it must be for the War 
Cabinet to take the fundamental decisions as to our defence needs 
That m a sense determines the major pnorities and it must con 
scquenily decide in broad prmaple to what extent these major war 
requirements must have prior claims over the requirements of the 
home and foreign trade It is the duty of my Production Council 
to implement those major decisions During the past weeks defence 
requirements have stood paramount over all others We had 
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to give immediately clear priority to those essential weapons of war 
which would provide the maxunum resistance to the enemy in the 
shortest space of time There can be no doubt that this policy of 
rushing thmgs through m the last three months — a policy which 
perhaps IS not to be regarded as scientific — has resulted in a very 
substant al increase m vital supplies and the diversion of production 
mto more important channels The Production Counal real ses 
however with the vastly increased war programme wth the need 
for keeping in our rrunds the possibility of a long war and with the 
feorganisat on of the area boards to which I will refer, that these 
matters call for a re-examination of the pnonty system 
There is a second committee m the Works and Buildings Pnonty 
Committee Durmg recent weeks the activities of this Com 
mittee have very substantially increased At first it mainly dealt 
with problems concemmg the demand for and the supply orbuildmg 
materials and labour but the Production Council laid it down \ery 
clearly that all Gmcmment building contracts must be submitted 
for approval before they are let and the whole of the Gos eminent s 
building programme should be reviewed in order that work might 
be concentrated on those jobs which could make a contnbution to 
our war effort withm the next few months It became clear to 
us also that certain pnvate enterprise building was interfenng ivilh 
the war effort and the Production Council therefore decided 
to establish a I censing system for all pnvate buildings and tegula 
tions regardmg the establishment of this licensing system will be 
brought into operation veiy shortly In recent weeks that Com 
mittce has had a new and complicating factor to face because of the 
vastly increased demand for materials for the War Office Emergency 
I> fence Forces while the extension of the Government s building 
programme and the demand for air raid shelters created a new 
problem because of the reduction of bnck stocks Now as a result 
of the work of this Committee steps arc being taken to ensure that 
bnekmakers can increase their production at once through the 
release of the necessary labour from the Armed Forces and steps 
are bemg taken to ensure the utmost economy in the use of materials 
m defence works 

A more recently established inter-departmental committee is 
that dealing with area Boards and industrial capacity This 
committee is dealing wth what 1 have a’lways regarded as a vital 
problem that of matching industnal capacity wnth our war require 
ments I ha\e always held that we must decentral sc the search 
for plant, mach nery and bu Idtngs to the areas where there could 
be people who knew The area Boards ong nally established 
Were not in the view of the present Government as actne and as 
as they might have It was clear that insufficient use 
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was being made of what was vital, of the local Uowledge of in- 
dustnalists dnd trade unionists m the vanous areas It was decided, 
therefore to set up this Industrial Capacity Comimttw to deal with 
the problem of marrj mg capacity to Supply ^ 

Tnachmctools,andtheutilisationfor\varendsoTdecIi^gtradc 

^e previolis Boards, as the House will remember, consisted 
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sacrifices and the «holc economic sj'slcm of the country with its 
many ramit cat ons is being adapted to the fulfilment of the 
nation s needs and nothing U be allowed to stand m the way of 
our achievement of the w ir purpose Our object now is one not 
easy to acheve Our object is a Dntain completely mobilised 
economically in the publ t service devoted to national needs and 
regardless of selfish interests 

How have we been trying to carry out our policy*^ Let roc take 
the question of consumption frst It is necessary if tlic war is to 
be conducted efiicicntly and property, Uiat ih-* consumption of the 
people sba I be safeguarded and that every endcav our shall be made 
to avo d unnecessary hardship We all know that s nee the out 
break of war there 1 as been a nsc in retail prices Tliat \ as 
incMiab c because of factors quite outside our control such as the 
curtailment of supples from.ovcrseas increased dfTcuUies and 
risks of transport fall in the value of sterling abroad and so on 
But an clTort has been made to reduce the burden which would 
otherwise have been cons dcrably greater and it is interesting that 
although the cost of li\ ing has nsen the cost of 1 vmg has risen less 
than paces m general It is our object that the prices of the ncces 
s t of the people shall as far as possible be kept down and we 
are spending as the House knows very considerable sums of money 
m order to do this and those efforts to anchor down the paces of 
csseatal commodities will be coounued It is the polcy of the 
Government by the maintenance of supplies and if necessary by 
ration ng to restrict the moventents of prices to a mtnimum It 
is our purpose too to make special provision for those members 
of the community who are most hit by the nsc in pnccs of essential 
comraod tics and as the House knows to give one very important 
example we have recently set up a scheme whereby free and cheap 
milk IS available for mothers and children m poorer districts 
Community feeding is be ng extended as widely as possible at 
canteens for industnal workers and we feel that in these ways 
whatever restrictions may become necessary in the future we shall 
ensure and maintain unimpaired the health of ihe nation 
Wh le we have tried and so farwithsucccss to ensure theadequatc 
supply of the necessanes of life at the same time we 1 ave dchber 
ately taken steps to secure that non-essential consumption is re- 
stricted Resources which were available for ma ntaimng and 
increasing the war output ou^t not to be diverted to unnecessary 
consumption There arc two ways m which we may restnet un 
necessary consumption Onthconehand we can do it by financial 
measure by increasing taxation and encouraging savings and on 
the other hand we «n do it by direct linutation of consumption 
and prohibit on of unnecessary imports Both these methods 
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have their uses, and both of them, as the House knows, are being 
employed The President of the Board of Trade has taken steps 
by Orders restncting consumption so as to release labour and 
productive resources for the makmg of munitions and for export 
. . The recent Budget has relieved us of some of our non-essential 
purchasing power — I gather, in the view of the House, not sufficient 
— and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made it clear in the most 
cheerful terms that those who can be further impoverished 
Will be further impoverished in the future 

The general strategic position now has made the import problem 
a good deal more complex There are tsvo limiting factors which 
govern the policy of imports On the one hand, the capacity of 
the ships and the ports and on the other hand, the supplies of 
foreign exchange and foreign assets As regards oitr foreign 
resources, it is dear that we need to proceed with ahttlecare lam 
myself not for hoarding them like a miser, but, after all our supply 
of foreign assets is not unlimited We have taken steps to increase 
exports, and we shall do cvcDibing vjc can properly do in this 
direction, but, in present circumstances, it is clear that the 
possibilities of increased exports from this country arc not too 
glowing 

It is true that at the moment ourshippmg position is not too bad 
Port capacity has not been very seriously impaired, but wc are 
bound to recogrusc that our ports and our shipping are bound to 
be among the main objects of the attack of the enemy It follows, 
therefore, that, in the short run vihile the position is good for us, 

It is prudent for the country to import as much as we can of those 
foodstuffs and materials as can readily be stored, not m order to 
increase consumption, but in order to build up stocks against the 
day when our capacity to import may not be is great Our policy, 
therefore, has a double aspect In (he short run, w-e arc trying to 
increase our stocks, and very considerable progress has fieert made 
in this direction Lookingahead however it may be necessary 
to reduce the rate of intake of things into this country I hope 
that when people reflect on the hmitations with which they hive to 
put up and the further limitations which may come to them before 
very long as the result of this policy, they will remember that these 
limitations have been imposed on our imports in order that we may 
conserve the wherewithal to buy aeroplanes and tanks with which to 
defend our homes 

Let me just briefly turn to the proWem of production No one 
in the House will expect me to give exact details of the great in 
creases in military production which have taken place in recent 
weeks, but I can assure the House that i-ery great strides have been 
made m speeding up the production of aircraft Only a few weeks 
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